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THE MISADVENTURES OF A 
NOVELIST 


By MABEL DANA LYON 


MYSTERY STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


By RUBY LORRAINE RADFORD 


STATE'S ATTORNEY, PLEASE 
COPY! 


By S. LASKER 


GRANDPAPPY'LL GET YUH! 


By JOHN HAWKINS 


SPORT STORY 


By TALBERT JOSSELYN 
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MAY A BEGINNER SPEAK? 


By ELIZABETH VAN DER VEER 





; AN IDEA A DAY THE WRITER'S MARKET 
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Stillwater! 


LITERARY CENTER FOR UNARRIVED AUTHORS 


THOMAS H. UZZELL EXPANDS HIS USEFULNESS 





MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
(Private, not in college) 
Fees given in previous 
issues of this magazine. 


analysis. Sympathetic, 
competent advice. Let's 
make that story stick! 





The truth! Authoritative q 
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MANUSCRIPT COLLABORATION 
(Private, not in college) 
Writers of experience wish- 
ing technical help on work 
in progress, stories, arti- 
cles, fact books, novels, 
are invited to write, stat- 
ing problem. 
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FICTION FUNDAMEN TALS 
Instruction that has started 
many successful careers. 
Fee $50. This will be a 
course in correspondence 
division of A & M College, 
Four to six months. Install4 
ments. Write for circuler, 
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PERSONAL CONFERENCES 
Stillwater's centra 


cation makes possible 


programs of resident ir. 

struction - Spring and 

Fall - for writers who 

_ have taken FICTION FUND 
AS “IMENTALS by mail. Write 


for full information, 
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September first | leave 342 Medison Ave., New 
York, to head my own department in fiction writing 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Stillwater. 


An experienced agency in New York 


will continue to sell the work of writers studying with 


me. Write for full information. 


Address: Thomas 


H. Uzzell, A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


A and M COLLEGE 


PRESSE PSS LAS SLE SA SELES AS LSSLOLCERLAECARERELAEEEEEEELEEEEELEERER AAS 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
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My Most Profitable Investment 
Sir: 

Warirer’s Dicest has proven one of my mos 
profitable investments. At least $200 of sales 
made between March and July are directly attrib- 
utable to market hints culled from your excellent 
periodical. May I ask that you publish more 
trade-paper needs and particularly the require- 
ments of the smaller non-trade books running fact 
material. 

Many thanks for the extra $200 on a $1.25 


investment. 


FORUM 


Smpson M. Ritter, 
1160 Simpson St., New York City. 





1 Big Check=—1 Fence 
Sir: 

I envy Betty and Clee Woods their Gypsy life 
as they wander over the country in their trailer. 

As I write this I am perched on a stump keep- 
ing a watchful eye on our herd of Guernseys 
grazing nearby. That Guernsey herd, coupled 
with Hubby’s meager salary as a garage mechanic, 
assures us a meal ticket while I struggle along 
trying to write something that will please some 
editor. 

We’re far too poor to afford fences and it’s my 
job to keep an eye on the bovines while they 
forage for breakfast. I hurry through the break- 
fast dishes, grab my notebook and with Skippy, 
our black collie, at my heels, I wander forth in 
search of stump or log on which I can roost 
while I put my day dreams on paper and at the 
same time keep our meal tickets from wandering 
too far afield. 

Even so, I’ve been moderately successful, and 
small checks, along with friendly comments and 
words of encouragement, from busy editors keep 
me from becoming too discouraged. I'll keep 
Plugging along and when, and if, I get one big 
check it will go toward building a fence to enclose 
our pasture, and then perhaps I can devote my 
time to writing. 











Lota Hess, 
R. R. No. 1, Goshen, Indiana. 
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Wins $300 Prize 
Sir: 

Just won—ho hum—three hundred dollars in 
the Modern Romances contest. Isn’t life boring? 
Now, if it were three million— 

How’m I doing since that Liberty sale? Ah-ha! 
You, too, can be sophisticated in ten easy lessons. 
Step right up, writers. Once upon a time a 
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Just Published 


Th 


Writer's 


ever before. 


@ 
Market 


--. has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 


market directory, 
writers. 


and the 


best one ever offered 


This is the ey ee of The Writer’s Market 
is 


“since 1930. In 
features suggested by our 


we 


have put out many new 
readers, and improved the 


last edition on every count. 


Why do 


rofessional writers the world over leave 


standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer's Market? You need this book 


Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed and stated in detail. 


Editorial R 


uirements of every trade journal 


buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 


Detailed requirements 


Complete continuity 
radio station buying 
Foreign Markets, 
gans, Play Publishers, 


Movie Markets, 


Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers ia U. S., England and Canada. 


of all syndicates. 


Complete morkets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyrights. 


requirements of every 
free lance material. 

House Or- 
Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 


ars in The 1940 Writer’s Market. 


rom this book. 


ORDER 


You can profit 


TODAY 








~"T] Send me postpaid one 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Market.’’ I enclose $3 


© Enter my one 
DIGEST and send me 
1940 Writer’s Market.’ 
in full. 


City 


copy of “‘The 1940 Writer’s 


year subscription to WRITER’S 


postpaid one copy of “The 
I enclose $4.00 payment 
.. State 


My subscription is [ new ( renewal [J extension 








The Writer’s Digest 
00 the year. Vol 


No. 10. 





22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
. 20. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cin., O 
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WriTteEr’s Dicest 


Sells Column to 
Newspaper 

“The success which has so recently . . . 
and surprisingly come to me is due to 
your training. I tendered to a news- 
paper editor, a column, ‘HOW TO DE- 
VELOP YOUR PERSONALITY. 
Imagine my surprise and delight when 
he bought the column, with enthusiasm. 
He wants to get_syndication the first 
week of July. (The column runs daily 
except Sunday). I cannot express my 
gratitude for your help.” 

Delia L. R. Root 

491 S. Transit St. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


“How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?” 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.’”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. Con- 
spicuous success has come to both young and old 
writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

ain experience, the “know how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
od copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 

ethod is today Belping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writin ent . .. helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 


for writers. ere your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
style. We don’t give rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 
time. 


e 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

hen a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 

real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have = d a unique writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful a observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. ‘ou’ll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


TEETECCCCCCCCCTOCOOCCSCCCSCOSEETE 

Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
a Dicest, September. 
iss 


Mrs. 





Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call. 7P560) 





certain gentleman called me a slap-happy bayou 
belle. Or somep’n. And was I mad? Did ] 
boil? And have I since streamlined my enthys. 
iasms? When I hit Cosmopolitan—and I do ip. 
tend to hit Cosmopolitan—I shall count up to ten 
take a deep breath, shrug and drawl “Fawncy 
that” period. No exclamation points. Never— 
Oh, well— 
Mary Frances Moroan, 
Covington, Louisiana, 





Quick, Watson, Before It's Too Late 
Sir: 

The Frank A. Munsey Company announces the 
publication of a magazine, “Fifth Column Stories,” 
bi-monthly, 10c. 

Lead novel by contract only; Novelets 8000 to 
11,000; Shorts 1500 to 6000; Also articles up 
to 3000 words, dealing with the activities of the 
Fifth Column agencies in this country. Good 
rates. Editor, John Earl Davis. 

A. J. Greney, Associate Publisher, 
The Frank A. Munsey Company, 
280 Broadway, New York. 





What's the Matter With Juveniles? 
Sir: 

In my Dicest, and elsewhere, I’ve read some 
pretty hot complaints about the juvenile field. 
They pay too little, they take too long to report 
. . . But my own experience won’t: permit me to 
allow the case to go undefended any longer! 


Just this morning, I received a letter from 
Lutheran Young Folks, (they've paid me Yac per 
word for several articles, as have many other 
juveniles which, as most people know, is equal 
to many pulps). Lutheran Young Folks usually 
reports in four to six weeks. But an article came 
back to me by return mail today because, as the 
letter states, “we are just dummying another 
article on this subject” . . . now if that isn’t the 
finest example of personal attention and courtesy, 
I’d like to know its better! So the article is in 
the mail again already, with almost no time 
wasted. 


Incidentally, that’s another point in favor of 
the juvenile market. Many of them take almost 
identical material, so that when a manuscript is 
rejected it needn’t be relegated to the waste 
basket. No, not even after the second trip out 
I’ve sold a few things on the eighth submission, 
and I’ve heard of juvenile writers who have hit the 
mark with a manuscript that had been read by 
fifteen editors before! So that, once you under 
stand the requirements of the juvenile field, yout 
percentage of acceptances can be very close to 
one hundred. 

Mimeographed and printed sheets listing their 


needs are sent by juvenile magazine editors to com 
tributors, so that at the very eutset a writer may 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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cy That’s what Murray Mosser wrote me when I told him I had 


just made his fifth sale since he started collaboration! He writes: 


“T know I’ve got a toe hold at last and we'll go a long way to- 
gether. You are very prompt in your reports. If I get a yarn or a 
plot in for criticism by the first of the week, I have it back by the 
end of the week! You’re taking a lot of pains with me, are criti- 
cising my stories so I can understand what is wrong with them and 
fix them up on one revision. And I know you’re pushing my work 
as hard as you can with the editors. What more could an author 
ask for in an agent?” 


t SEE WHAT CLIENTS IN EVERY FIELD ARE DOING! 














U . . 
in LITERARY The work of Blassingame clients 
0d | eae wh, cae tee, he On oe appears in more than a hundred mag- 
eer of hay which T placed with Ailonti azines, and on the book stands. Regard- 
thly, t 0. i 
| | clectio of brige stories. Book publisher less of what field arouse you, my 
’ t 
sing to see, nowels and stories by tus | Clients’ work appears in it! 
| author who's headed for the top. To the left are a few specific exam- 
SMOOTH-PAPER ples of how I work with writers, begin- 
James L. Hill sent me a story. I sug- ning and professional. In each of these 
ies SS ee Se a. groups I make consistent sales, but I 
“I followed lendid - ° 
eld. tions as 10 changes, thereby cutting 1000 | have space to point out only a few of 
port ——_ —— changing the story in the them 
> to With . 
th the excess d, I o 
paced. the sory his frst smooth pape If you are a new writer you need 
- pe inter dnt help to learn basic fundamentals and 
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- The women’s pulps offer a splendid made a few sales I will show you how 
ually realizes By Ry hy to repeat, will open up new markets 
ame OF a oar ie et Seo for you. If you are a_ professional 
pe wae seat bus Zoe pot only for 1 author I will work with you on a 
sale, bu ifor, your en : bias ; 
v bas meant more’ to me’ than’ cas’ tel straight 10% commission basis to get 
te, - you wider markets and better rates. 
BOOKS What is your problem? Write me 
_ Today James P. Olsen’s first novel, about it. I handle no plays or poetry 
Powdersmoke Paddy,”’ was published by ° . e 
E. P. Dutton, I placed it for him after but I can assist you constructively in 
ro first selling magazine rights. Other cli- *4° : . : 
aii ents first books willbe ‘published during writing and selling articles, stories 
: e Fal ‘ - 
pt is Smith, Boag arper s, essner, acrae and books. 
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; FEES: For non-professionals the fees are: For detailed criticism and revision suggestions, $3.00 for manu- 
out. Bee scripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 for 2,000 to 5,000 words; 75¢ a thousand p> ter to 10,000 words. 


ssion, Fe et report—briefer criticism and revision suggestions with no editing—iIs 50c a thousand words to 


; words; 25: th ; A 
it the for a three ae pe a for novels; minimum fee, $1.00 per manuscript. Collaboration Is $60.00 
d by # A 3c stamp will bring you my latest Market Flash and a free copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 


nder to help you to sales. 


a LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
their of literary, smooth-paper and all-fiction magazines. 


) con 10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WritTErR’s DIGEST 





Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 


Can’t YOU give Studio Editors the story material they 
are seeking? If your work is original, it may be just 
what 2 Producers want, to fill their current schedules. 
The War has created a market for human interest stories 
of all types—stories suited for All-American release, re- 
gardless of foreign distribution. 

My clients are new writers as well as established authors, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can you this lucrative market. 
Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 











350 Sales—$25.00 Fees 
“$60 Sales-$4 Fee ° $200 Sales-$12 Fees 


Results like the above are why my help is in- 
creasingly in demand. I can still enroll a few 
more promising clients from mon to month, 
but the time I can devote to coaching grows more 
and more limited. If you have planned to work 
with me, start now, for I may working at full 
quota if you delay, which means withdrawal of all 
offers, or a raise in price . . . Consideration read- 
ing of short stories, $1.00 each, for sale or “‘what 
can we do?” A stamp brings my folder. 

4 iate nearly one (EDS 

susated susues (Richard Tooker 

tions, from ad- 


te. 
ing sticks, throug? P. O. Box 148, Dept. W 


ho sso be ‘article of Phoenix, Ariz. 
mine. 








BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


Become a Gag Writer This Fall! 
We teach you how. We sell your ideas. We pay the highest 
rates. Tremendous demand. No drawing required. STAMP 
brings free information on how you, too, can share in this 
fascinating money-making profession, 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
ept. W. ’ 


518 Wrightwood, D . Dz. cago, Ill. 











ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
juates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppore 
ties in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3056 Chicago, vu. S 











| SELL STORIES 
SALES COUNT 


GET OUT OF THE RUT. START TODAY. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO BEGINNERS. 
Te All I offer a complete, well-rounded sales service 
from the pulps and confessions to the slicks. 
To New I offer not only a sales service but also guidance, 
Writers revision and replotting for which there is no 
extra charge. Reading fees are one dollar per 
thousand words up to five thousand. Fifty cents 
per thousand words on everything above five 
thousand. 
Special arrangements with the established author and 
an opportunity to widen his markets. 
Fees on book manuscripts on request. 


LuciLLe Branot, Authors’ Agent 


363 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


know what is definitely NOT wanted. Some 
months ago, after I had submitted a number of 
articles to Young People’s Weekly (Yc per word,) 
and had just one accepted, I began to receive a 
copy of the magazine every week. I queried the 
editor about it, and received by return mail the 
sort of letter which is balm to the sore heart of a 
beginner. She said that she thought I might be 
able to supply her with acceptable material from 
time to time, and so she had put me down for a 
subscription to the magazine so that I could get 
a clearer idea of just what she wants and uses, 
Now there’s a way of doing things that certainly 
ought to be adopted more generally! It isn’t 
easy to know a magazine’s needs by studying one, 
two or even three issues. And a writer can’t buy 
subscriptions to every magazine he might be able 
to write for. I’m sure that sending out a few 
extra magazines to promising writers would mean 
little, financially, to the editors and publishers , . , 
that little would even be made up by the decrease 
in work caused by the decrease in impossible sub. 
missions. And think of the good feeling such an 
act would cause, think of the saving in nerves 
for both editors and writers ! 

I always get personal notes from the juvenile 
magazine editors. “We prefer stories with both 
boy and girl characters” . . . now I sha’n’t ever 
send Miss Loose of the Evangelical Press in Har. 
risburg, any more stories about just a boy or just 
a girl. From the Epworth Herald, “We have just 
published an article on Hosteling” . well, at 
least I know that it isn’t because I’m a total flop 
that the big fat envelope came back from there. 

Some time ago, I had a little trouble with 
Catholic Girl, because Mr. Suess to whom I had 
sent a story kept promising to buy it, and then 
stating reasons for a delay, and then promising 
again, and then delay again. It was very 
annoying. At last I wrote directly to the pub. 
lishers. And received a charming letter of accept 
ance from Rita Buechler Hick which begins, “I 
wish to apologize personally for the delay regard- 
ing the acceptance of “Patty’s Picture.” Mr. 
Suess, who is no longer editor of The Catholic Girl 
magazine has been very slow in transferring...” 

Stanley A. Gillet, editor of the young people's 
publications of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, wrote me a note criticising an article. I 
took advantage of that to send him a question 
naire as to his requirements. For a long time n0 
reply came, and I was sure I’d queered myself 
in that market forever. 

But then a letter came, a long typewritten 
letter, beginning “Your letter should have been 
answered before, but the vast amount of time and 
effort required in doing the editorial work slows ws 


up in handling manuscripts as quickly as we j 


should like to.” Then my questions are answered, 
and the letter concludes, “May you have 4 
pleasant and profitable summer.” 

Courtesy and co-operation are the words for 
the juvenile field, and if that isn’t what one needs 
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OUR ASSISTANCE 


Means for You 


on the way to the Saturday Evening Post, what 
in blazes is? Oh, I know writers have to eat! 
Me, I’ve got a prodigious appetite, for all my 
eighty-two pounds. But my grocer would rather 
talk to me when I’ve got a small check from a 
juvenile editor in my hand than when I’ve a fistful 
of rejections from big-paying markets that won’t 
want to know me for years to come. 
Doris GALE, 
1685 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 





Calling Cartoonists 
Sir: 

I would like to have you publish a notice in 
your next issue of Writer’s Dicest that I will 
welcome gags that can be used for cartoons in 
trade papers and slicks. I pay off 40% of the 
price when the cartoon is sold. Experienced gag- 
gers preferred. All gags must be original and 
accompanied by a stamped self addressed envelope. 

Moon MuENCHOw, 
P. O. Box 106, Fall Creek, Wis. 





Sirs: 

We are in need of good occupational cartoons 
for our magazine, Vocational Trends. It occurred 
to us that your publication is probably in direct 
contact with artists or cartoonists who might be 
interested in sending us their ideas. 

We will pay up to $5 for accepted cartoons. 
That is, if we see value in just a part of the idea, 
we would probably offer $2; if we liked the idea, 
but had to do the drawing ourselves, $3; if we 
accepted the submitted idea and drawing, $5. 

Remember, the cartoon must be occupational. 

Goria Bo.uer, Production Manager, 
Science Research Associates, 
Occupational Information, 
600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Sir: 

The story, “Triangle,” by Hark McQueen, brought 
$100.00 from the magazine, Home, Inc. This 
magazine is a controlled circulation periodical of 
about 600,000 issued monthly and it’s published 
by the Household Finance Corporation of Chicago, 
Illinois. “Triangle” was awarded fourth prize in 
the 1940 Digest contest. 

The story, “Bread Upon the Waters,” by W. H. 
Perkins, which was awarded third prize in the 
1939 Digest contest, also brought $100.00 from 
the same magazine. Both stories were revised at 
this office before they were submitted. 

Also, “One Pair of Wings,’ by Anne MacNab, 
the 5th prize winner in the 1940 Digest contest 
and Thomas Monroe’s (47th prize winner) sold to 
a national market. The Digest is to be congratu- 
lated on bringing forth talented, unknown writers. 

RoBERT OBERFIRST, 
Woodbine, New Jersey. 

Score to date: 36 of the contest winners have 

been sold.—Ed. 








SALES: 


Nine years’ active selling experience backs every 
submission we make to editors. Daily personal 
contacts keep us up to the minute on day-to- 
day needs in book and magazine fields. 


HONEST REPORTS: 


Every manuscript that comes into our office re- 
ceives painstaking, searching attention. Reports, 
made in unvarnished terms, are concerned with 
the MATERIAL you send us—not with generali- 
ties about how to write and what not to write. 
At no time are you flattered into believing you 
have qualities you do not possess. At no time 
will your submission be used as a come-on for 
future submissions or for aids that mean addi- 
tional expense. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 


If your script is not salable when it reaches us, 
it is to our interest to show you how to make a 
market possibility out of it. We give you con- 
structive suggestions on how to use the material 
you have in order to turn out a likely yarn. 
An editorial staff composed of former editors 
of national magazines assures you of genuine 
professional help. 


PROMPT SERVICE: 


We report upon all original submissions within 
fifteen days after reception. 


MODERATE RATES: 


$1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof up 
to 40,000 words and $15 for any length above. 


SERVICE YOU WANT: 


We are selling agents whose income derives 
from the commissions we receive upon the sales 
we make. When your material is ready for 
marketing, you may know that we are going to 
make exhaustive efforts in its behalf. When it 
is not, you may know that we are going to do 
everything we can to help you get it into 
likely condition. YOUR problems are OUR 
problems—it is to OUR interest to solve them 
for you. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Short Story Novel 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Training for professional markets—Criticism 


The kind of personalized service many writers 
have been hoping to find. 
Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S. Monitor, 
The Writer, Writer's Digest, and many others. Author of: 
The Seven Principles of Poetry (new) 
How To Revise Your Own Stories 
How To Revise Your Own Poems 


Address orders to 
672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after vg Se — in New York, is now estab- 
lished in Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, verse criticised and marketed. 

Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET 


Poetry 





SAN FRANCISCO 











FIRST IMPRESSIONS COUNT! 


I will prepare your among ts in perfect shape for edi- 

torial submission at ousand words. Special rate 

for book lengths ; dhend "Ss per line. 

Corrections in grammar, 1 and if 

quested. Extra first and last sheets; one carbon copy. 
ANNE M. KENNEDY 

206 Kenton Street, Bromley, Ludlow, Ky. 


—" 

















YOU STRUGGLING AUTHORS 


need nothing less than the best help and service if zou 


are to become the “Big Names” of tomorrow. 

here at 42nd Street and Broadway (Times Square)— 
crossroads of the publishing and theatrical worlds— 
your salable scripts are quickly placed before editors 
and Broadway play-producers. 

A professional author, who has sold to the movies, 
big slicks and pulps, will criticize scripts up to 5, 
words for 00; 25c for each additional 1000 words. 

Your plays will be criticized by professional Broad- 
way play-readers (on their own time). Fee: §5.00, 
whether 1 or 3 acts. 

Your non-technical articles criticized _by a writer who 
has sold articles to the big slicks. Fee: same as for 
fiction. 

Professional Mss Typing: 30c per 1000 words. | 
Always enclose fee and return postage with script. 


FMR SERVICES 


1457 Grondwen, Sow York City 
Telephone: CHickering 4-43 








Sir: 

We should be glad to have our name listed 
among your greeting card publishers. 

We are interested all through the year in all 
types of material for every occasion, including 
formal verses, humorous and novelty ideas, 

Our rates are 50c a line and we report on 
material within two weeks. 

Vircinia StrRANG, Editor, 

American Greeting Publishers, 
11800 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





sand Got There First 
ir: 

After reading Wrirer’s Dicest for lo these 
many years I now know what it takes to become 
a successful writer. 

I need a wife. . . . Not just an ordinary, garden- 
variety wife, but one of those wives like Wrirter’s 
DIcEsT writers marry.* 

The kind of wife that can: (1) bear humili- 
ating physical burdens and yet retain a soothing 
disposition while I exercise impossible mental 
tantrums becoming a writer; (2) toss off intelli- 
gent and clever quips which indicates to me that 
she is smart as well as pretty; (3) stand off the 
gossips who say bad things about “her sorry hus- 
band”; (4) retype my illegibly-typed stuff after 
she’s done the dishes and tucked in the children; 
(5) remain the shining light, the real love, and 
the reassuring, stabilizing influence when I’m near 
a frustrated, nervous breakdown. 

But alas! There are no such women .. . except 
the kind I’ve read about. And they are all married 
to WritTErR’s DiceEst writers. 

Tep CarMACK, 
Auburn, Ala. 


= P. S. Jack Woodford excepted, circa ‘‘Ars Gratia Artis.” 





Save the $150 
Sir: 

I am writing to ask if you can give me some 
information about a matter of which I am 
ignorant. 

I have just received word from Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. that they are about to dispose of 
the plates of my two juvenile books which they 





HOW WE GET RESULTS —"You took 
considerable time, and with superlative 


YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS ! 


patience you discussed my story to its 


last faulty detail... 1 want your firm 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! 


to help yourself to the largest commis- 
sion it has ever accepted!" — J. W. S. 


- PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 





These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 


55 WEST 42nd ST., 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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published in 1928 and 1929 unless I wish to 
purchase them for $150 each. My question is— 
is it ever possible to sell such plates to other 
firms or would the original copyright prevent this? 

The books in question have not been published 
for the last five or six years. They would be as 
good as new to the present generation of young 
readers. I would appreciate any advice you can 
give me on this matter. 


Guapys ALLEN, 
220 Boscobel Place, 
New York City. 


© Doubleday apparently aren’t willing to issue 
another edition of your book, based on its past 
sales, and the current market. Therefore, to re- 
claim their own plating cost, and to give you an 
opportunity to take a flyer on your own account, 
they offered you the plates at cost; probably less 
than cost. We advise that you shop the book to 
another publisher, advising that you have access 
to the plates for $150. If you get a bite, maybe 
Doubleday will reconsider. We do NOT advise 
you to publish your own book if you know little 
about book marketing. It is next to impossible to 
sell one book at a profit to the book stores.—Ed. 





$2500 Annual Cash Prize 
Sir: 

Replying to your inquiry, we have entered into 
an arrangement with The Virginia Quarterly 
Review for the establishment of an annual cash 
prize of $2500, together with a gold medal to be 
known as the Thomas Jefferson Medal, for the 
best book manuscript submitted by a Southern 
author. One thousand dollars of the award is 
offered as a cash prize, and $1500 as an advance 
on royalties. 


The competition is open to authors born in the 
South, regardless of present residence, and to 
those now living in the South who have resided 
there for at least five years, regardless of place of 
birth. Authors of previously published books are 
eligible. 


Manuscripts should not be less than 50,000 





BOOKLENGTHS! 





Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent bets for 
serialization or contract sales to the circulating library 
publishers and syndicates. 


Let me see any booklength with a thread of romance or 
adventure wound through its plot. 


Free Editorial Reading 


Prompt Report 


STUART TYNAN 














SMALL SALES 
. . « COUNT! 


NEAR - PROFESSIONALS: | specialize in 
covering second-class markets, in making 
SMALL SALES. Is your material covering only 
top flight editorial desks, returning to be 
tucked away, forgotten, tossed in the trash 
heap? Is your fiction going only to the best 
publications —then discarded if it returns? 
Let me see it. Perhaps you're missing a lot of 
little checks which can amount to sizable 
revenues. | have pressing need for all length 
slick paper type love stories for smaller mar- 
kets; and immediate need for newspaper 
syndicate short-short stories. If YOU think 
it will sell, I'd like to try it out in these lesser 
markets. 


ATTENTION BEGINNERS: I have outstanding 
editorial demand for short-short stories. I'll sell 
your short-shorts to the national newspaper syn- 
dicate markets serving over 2,500 newspapers. 
Secondary smooth paper magazines as well are 
in need of smart short-shorts with single or 
double climax twists. Don't aim too high; start in 
the markets whose requirements can't strangle; 
make SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve for 
better paying editors! Let me have several of 
the short-shorts you have on hand to make the 
rounds of these fertile second-class fields. Start 
at the bottom of the ladder for that "first strike" 
to give you fid get small checks first, 
then tackle slick toned fiction, not before! 





1 am interested in the beginner as much as the pro- 
fessional: editors are on the constant lookout for new 
names with smart new ideas—new types of plot 
material, new characters. 


At this writing | have just sent another check to a client 
for a mere $8. No sale is too small. | am interested in 
developing new writers—tell me how close your scri have 
come—what letters you've received from editors. nd me 
If they stick Immediatel 

10% on sales over $20, 
If your scripts aren't 


several of your short-shorts. 

my customary commission is 
slightly increased on sales under $20. 
marketable as they stand, clear-cut < cial 

revision suggestions given in a detailed report where war- 
ranted, expert criticism and specific constructive advice of- 
ered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about your writing. Resub- 
missions free, always. Marketing fees are low: 85¢ each 
script under 1,500 words; from |, to 5,000, $2.50. Let me 
start you selling ina SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 
2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg. 








Newark, N. J. 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work. 


®@ Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


@ Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


®@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special terms. 
Our advice or guidance on your book is always avail- 
able. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How To Profit From 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
"Dean of American Anthologists,"" as "perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days.’ $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 UP TO 5000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 
for each script up to 5000 words, and 50 cents for each 2000 
words or fraction of 2000 thereafter; books over 40,000 words, 
$10—the only service fee you pay. With submissions of a 
or more scripts in a group, one additional script free. ° 
charge for resubmissions. Fees waived if you have sold $500 
worth of fiction within the last year, or after we make four 
sales for you. Sales commission 10%. 

@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be placed 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 Fifth Avenue New York City 


words in length, although this rule may be waived 
if, in the opinion of the judges, a shorter many. 
script deserves the prize. Both fiction and nop. 
fiction are eligible, but not poetry. Manuscripts 
need not be Southern in setting or subject, 
Authors are not limited to one entry. 

The contest is now open and will close April 
13, 1941, the anniversary of the birth of Thoma; 
Jefferson. The winning manuscript will be pub. 
lished in October 1941. If, in the opinion of the 
judges, no manuscript worthy of the prize has 
been submitted before April 13, 1941, the time 
limit may be extended or the prize withheld, 

The decision will be made by a board of three 
judges: the editor-in-chief of E. P. Dutton @ 
Company, the editor of The Virginia Quarterly 
Review, and a nationally known literary figure, 
whose name will be announced later, 

In addition to the prize-winning manuscript, 
all manuscripts submitted are to be considered 
available for possible publication as Virginia 
Quarterly Review Books, subject to contractual 
terms to be proposed, and published by E., P. 
Dutton & Company. 

For further details and application blanks, 
write to The Virginia Quarterly Review, One 
West Range, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Grorce Moresy ACKLom, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
286-302 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 


I hasten to offer corrections on a couple of 
minor inaccuracies contained on page 54 of your 


July issue, under the heading: “BOSWORTH 
SELLS SERIAL TO POST.” You say... 
subscriber, Allan R. Bosworth . . .” whereas I had 
to buy the July Dicest on the stands, my sub 
scription having expired in May. 

Correction Number One, a check for two dol- 
lars is enclosed. 


“e 


Number Two: The Lenniger agency 
started him on western pulps. . .” This isn’t quite 
correct. The fact is, I had sold a number of pulp 
yarns before asking Lenniger, thirty months ago, 
if he’d be interested in handling my stuff. And 
the point I’m making is that I’d doubtless still be 
selling nothing but pulps, if it hadn’t been for 
his insistence that I try writing for the slicks, and 
if it weren’t for a lot of coaching on his part. 

Exactly a year after my going in with August 
Lenniger, we sold Collier's, This Week, a short to 
the Post, and Ken. 

Admitting the applicability of what our mutual 
friend, Dick Wetjen, calls the “bare bones of plot 
structure” as utilized in the pulps, I think the 
average writer needs something more than pulp 
experience to bridge the somewhat indefinable 
gap to the slicks. Lenniger provided me with 
confidence and coaching; also a kick in the pants. 

Perhaps when I’ve been writing for sixty odd 
years, I’ll feel that I know enough about the pro 
fession to try doing an article for WriTeR’s Dicest 
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The Light That Won’t Go Out 





ONE month ago in this space we told you—you writers and would-be writers 
who have been following our advertising—we told you that we believed in 
the talent of the unknowns. We believed that somewhere on a farm, in a 
factory, a kitchen or an office, or in some mountain cabin there were writers 
who perhaps have never even sold a story but in whom burned the immortal 
flame of talent. 

We reminded you then that the reason we were inviting such new writers, 
as well as professionals, to come to us for help was our belief in the existence 
of a great store of “buried talent” in the highways and byways of America. 

And we have been finding it. 

Ever since our first advertisement appeared—the first in the twenty-year 
history of this internationally famous organization—we have been deluged 
with letters and manuscripts from writers. Which is just what we expected. 

Many of these writers, of course, should not be encouraged to go on 
writing. And where this is the case we are not encouraging them. 

But there are some who justify our brightest hopes, some who are so 
filled with the enthusiasm of the true creative worker that we must believe 
in their ability to say something that will be of value to the world. 


Such a letter came to us while this advertisement was being written. ‘‘It 
was with something of a thrill,” said the writer, ‘‘that I found your name— 
with your impressive list of successes beside it. And ‘maybe he can help 
me’ I dared to hope. Dared, because I am not even a beginner. I write, 
but my first manuscript has yet to be sold. Outside of half-a-dozen attempts 
perhaps, I haven’t even tried to sell. I merely write. For three years this 
has been going on—a thousand words a day, at least. It fascinates me, and I 
can’t stop. When I was nine, I had the first urge. Now, almost twenty years 
later, I still have it. I wrote a full length novel last winter . . . But you’re 
busy, so I’ll just tell you this: I have sixteen hours a day to spend upon my 
writing if necessary; that I can accept the trials and tribulations of a would-be 
writer; and that I desire above all to do something about this writing idea 
of mine.” 


In parenthesis, here let us say that it was with a real ‘‘thrill’’ we read 
this letter. But what about it? What can a writer who “can’t stop,’ but 
is not yet qualified in craftsmanship, expect? What benefits can he look for if 
we accept him as a client? 

The best answer is to quote from one or two other letters—letters 
written by now successful authors who came to us a few years ago. 

Read this: 

“I hope that every young and struggling writer will be able to get from 
you the valuable assistance you gave to me when I was starting out. I am 
not referring to the fact that you obtained a lucrative contract for me with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer after my book was published, but to the valuable and 
sound criticism you gave to every piece of writing I showed you—whether a 
play, novel or short story . . . I am now concentrating on writing another play 
and another novel.” 

And this: 


“I can’t begin to tell you how much your help and encouragement have 
meant to me ... Your patience, your indefatigable energy, your sound and 
constructive criticism have aided me immeasurably until my efforts were 
crowned with the production on Broadway of my first play. And then you 
were instrumental in selling the picture rights to Warner Bros. I shall always 
avail myself of your guidance.” 

Writers—beginners or professionals—who feel the urgency described by 
the writer of the first letter quoted above and who desire the kind of help 
described in the other two letters are invited tc write to us. Do not send 
manuscripts. We have prepared a booklet which you must first read and which 
will be sent to you without cost or obligation on your written request. 


Edmond Pauker, Inc., Dept. D-9 


Capital Theatre Building 


1639 Broadway, New York 





A few 
of the many 
successes 
sold by 
Edmond 
Pauker, Inc. 


Liliom 
Grand Hotel 


The Shop Around 
the Corner 


I Married an Angel 
My Dear Children 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Roar China 
Kind Lady 


The War of the 
Worlds 


White Horse Inn 

Hotel Imperial 

By Candlelight 
The Pastry Baker’s 


Wife 
The Happiest Man 
Tonight or Never 
Dramatic School 
The Good Fairy 
The Love Duel 
The Play’s The Thing 
Grounds for Divorce 
Church Mouse 
The Harem 
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Be FAvoccccvccccccccsvessecscesevesess pred 
THE MISADVENTURES OF A NOVELIST. Nn eeeeewe (Maimetekenewe “By Mabel Dana Lyon 13 
ARMY SLANGUAGE.........-. EEE eT eT TT Se lll 
Ter S PRAGEE COLON Bocce cccccccccccrcccccccccses ....+By Harlan R. Crippen 19 
MYSTERY STORIES FOR CHILDREN........ceeeeeeeces «+e+..+By Ruby Lorraine Radford 2] 
STATE'S ATTORNEY, PLEASE COPY...... ‘eoswos sevesewoee By Selma Lasker 26 
GRANDPAPPY'LL GET YUH!..........000. nips aaa sare adios eeeeeeeeeBy John Hawkins 29 
MAY A BEGINNER SPEAK? avs eeeeeeee By Elizabeth Van Der Veer 33 
SPORT STORY..... steeewensoncseseeonseesnns Nae a 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER. SSeveeves psesdecccesossccccecece A REA. Benen & 
MILWAUKEE MARKET LETTER........ (eeetaersseessnenedecdseenone By J. R. Gahagan 49 
APU IDEA A DAY. cccvcsiscccccivcese Sabo iete eieiee aib-rave sexpieielers «By Frank A. Dickson 54 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT 


Published monthl 3b the —— P's coal Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th Se., Cantonal, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
a the year; in Canada; . Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
1 > 


ncinnati, Ohio S. A., under mag p ay of March 3, 1879. Subscribers nin change of address should allow two 
weeks for the ws to be made, and supply us with both the old and new a 





dress. Est. 1919. Vol. 20. No. 10. 








UT H OR 
OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS. readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
vs the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


gt you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
toy slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 

plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


Gon the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. ( “Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
a New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your wor 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD., 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


fii PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 


—_— 
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on “how.” But I’m no expert, yet. I still have 
some -pulp yarns to turn out. There is still a 
newspaper job lurking around the corner, leering 
at me. (I hope there always is.) 

You're right when you say I first came into 
the writing field through reading Writer’s DicEst. 
I think it was about 1925—I was in the Navy— 
when I first bought a copy and studied market 
Sold a few humorous skits to the old Life 
and Judge. Then did a western, sold it first time 
out to Fawcett’s old Triple X—-remember? Sold 
the second one, too, and thought, my god, how 
long has this been going on. Fortunately, I 
showed remarkable restraint by holding on to the 
newspaper job I took about that time, because 
the next four or five bounced back so hard they 
loosened my front teeth. 

It took me about twelve years to get smart 
enough to realize that writing is one business, 
marketing is another. 


lists. 


ALLAN R. BoswortH, 
Rancho Tejacito, Gilroy, Calif. 





Sir: 

In “The Road to Fiction,” Elmer Ransom uses 
one of my Saturday Evening Post stories to illus- 
trate his statement that “stories nowadays have 
more the illusion of reality than formerly.” The 
story, A Dog For a Man, ends in a natural yet 
undeniably unorthodox way, Mr. Ransom points 
out. 

I think it an interesting postscript that this 
unorthodox story brought me some two hundred 
letters, commendatory letters from Post readers, 
which, to me anyway, is a great many. 


VEREEN BELL, 
Cairo, Georgia. 


Vereen Bell is a newcomer to professional ranks. 
He’s just 28, and broke into the Post last year and 
in twelve months sold them six short stories, and 
a full length serial to appear soon. He writes: 
hee? been a Dicest reader since I started writing 
in 1933.” 





“Radio-Theater Plans Playwriting 
Contest” 


Radio-Theater, Inc., of Chicago, has announced 
its first playwriting contest, with $200 offered as 
prizes. The four best full-length plays selected 
by a play-reading board will be awarded $25 
and will be produced by Radio-Theater, Inc., dur- 
ing the 1940-41 season. At the end of the season 
a grand prize of $100 will be awarded to the 
best play chosen from these four winners. 

_ This award will be made at a playwrights’ 
dinner to be held in Chicago on Saturday, May 
17, 1941. The contest closes September 28. Rules 
may be obtained by writing to Radio-Theater, 
Inc., 116 East Oak Street, Chicago. 


FIRST SALE ---- 
SERIAL! 


"| want to express 
a thanks for your 
splendid help in mak- 
ing my serial novel 
salable. It is to be 
published in Detroit's 
finest newspaper. It 
means so much to 
make a first sale and 
if a few words from 
me can help another 
on the long and diffi- 
cult road to success you may feel free to pub- 
lish this letter in recognition of your very con- 
structive criticism," writes Dorothy Howells 
Walker, of Michigan, about Supervised Story 
Writing help. (Letter on file.) 


ONLY SALES COUNT 
The Only Test of Any Course is the 
Sales It Produces 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments are based 
on Jack Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR, and were 
written by him to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
They have helped many writers make sales. (Endorse- 
ments on file.) 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
IS INCLUDED WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND ERROR, 
based his book on his experiences in publishing 2,000 
stories and 35 books. (See WHO'S WHO.) 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your one within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon om Re brings you details 
of both offers. 


DOROTHY H. WALKER 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL (S) 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [} 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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$3000.00 stronger 


WORTH OF LENNIGER than 
HELP—FREE! aie 


‘My Seventh Annual Be- 
ginner’s Fiction Contest 
offers 24 new writers free 
prize periods of practical 
. 2rofessional help during 
September, October and 
November. 








Through this annual search for new talent you can earn the leading agency sponsorship and training you 
need to compete successfully with experienced professional writers. Entering just one or two manuscripts in 
this contest may bring you a free period of the same help with which I have for 18 years developed many 
of the leading names in every literary field. Over 80% of the former winners of my Beginners’ Fiction 
Contests are today successful professionals whose work I’m selling to The Ladies Home Fournal, Liberty, 
Esquire, Country Gentleman, etc., down through every type of “pulp.” 


EIGHT PRIZES WORTH $1,000 EACH MONTH 


During September, October and November, I will each month select the eight new writers whose manu 
scripts indicate the most promising commercial possibilities and will give them my help as indicated be 
low, entirely free, except for my regular agency commission on sales: 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year (Value) $ 500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (Value) 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 50.00 
5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) ... 50.00 
7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) ... 25.00 


Total Value of Prizes Each Month. .$1,000.00 


ENTER THIS CONTEST TODAY! 


The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to writers who 
have not sold more than $500.00 worth of manuscripts 
during 1940. All you need do to enter is to submit at 
least 2,000 words of fiction or page = for agency 
— at my regular rates of $1.00 per thousand wo 
on manuscripts up to 5,000. On scripts 5,000 to 11,000 
the fee is $5.00 for the first 5,000 wor and 75c for each 
a oo - ousand. ‘ (Special — > novelets and 
" ‘or these fees your unsalable stories receive . 
iled, constructive criticism, as well as revision and Literary Agent 
advice on those which can be made salable; your 


stories. of . Course. al Jmmecdia recommended : : il & ’ - 
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THE MISADVENTURES OF 


A NOVELIST 


OR 
SIX YEARS LATER 


BY MABEL 


ELL, here’s that woman again! 

What—you don’t remember her? 

That dewey-eyed young writer with 
a great deal of ambition and more optimism 
than she has now, who wrote a WRITER’S 
Dicest article, “The Story of a Novel—A 
Confession,’ about six years ago? Despite 
all the letters of encouragement and ap- 
proval that came to me as a result of that 
article, it is quite possible that no one gives 
a damn what eventually became of me— 


DANA LYON 


but J do, and I’m going to spill it now. 

I wrote, in that first article, of my thrill 
at having had a book published, the first of 
anything I’d had published, after eight years 
of unremitting toil. I told how I wrote the 
story, how I managed to get it accepted and 
how it sold so well in my home town. The 
sequel to that was an editorial which ap- 
peared in our evening paper blaspheming me 
in no uncertain terms for daring to admit 
that Our Town was not above reproach. To 








Writer’s DicEest 
In 1934, Mebel Dana Lyon wrote this for WRITER'S DIGEST on the sale of her first novel, 


“T refused to admit that this city was the greatest in the world and that the 
people in it were the most important. I did not join sewing clubs and bridge 
clubs (both aliases for gossip clubs), I was an agnostic, an evolutionist, a 
pacifist, a wet. I refused to believe that woman’s place is in the home, and 
that no woman should have interests aside from her husband and children. I 
wore pajamas when I did housework, drank a glass of wine for lunch, and was 
damned. I was not actually cut or snubbed, my friends and acquaintances 
included me in their social affairs; but I was different from them and, as a 
result, their suspicions were more or less lying dormant. They had nothing 
definite to go on... yet. 


“When my book was published, this suspicion flared into a blazing fire, 
a flame of gossip that threatened to destroy my happy married life. At first 
there was a lull, while people were reading the book that Mabel Dane Lyon 
wrote, most of them with the idea that if she could write a book, they guessed 
they could, too, and they wanted to find out just what sort of trash was being 
published nowadays. And then it started. Everywhere it was the same. The 
book that Mabel Lyon wrote was true! Her husband had had an affair with 
another woman. She had had an affair with another man. That accounted for 
the trips she took to Los Angeles. They always knew there was something 
suspicious about that—she said, of course, that she had gone to visit her 
mother. That was her alibi, naturally. Hadn’t the girl in the book gone to 
visit her mother, too? She’s managed to have an affair with another man. 
Whisper, Whisper, Whisper! Some of them, people who were as conservative 
as the others, but more loyal to me, said nothing. They read the book, and 
whatever suspicions they had, they kept to themselves. 


“And then there was the question of my husband’s family. Conservative. 
Well bred. Religious. While they had never altogether approved of me, they 
made allowances. They were fond of me, kind to me. They knew I had been 
writing for a long time, and were profuse in their congratulations when they 
learned I was to have a book published. They talked about it whenever they 
saw me, asked if I had heard anything new from the publishers, discussed it 
so much in fact that I became bored with the subject. 


“Then they read the book. And no mention has ever been made of it 
since. They are still polite to me, still kind to me, but there is a cool wall 
between us. I asked someone connected with the family to explain this to me, 
and she said that they felt very badly because they thought the book was true. 


“I suppose I should feel pleased knowing my book is so convincing that 
everyone who reads it thinks it’s autobiographical. 
Perhaps I am pleased. I don’t know. Life is grow- 
ing increasingly difficult in the city of my girlhood 
and school days and young married days. I must 
walk and write warily. Should I? Why? After all, 
to be different from the people here is not such a 
dreadful thing. Now that I am more or less beyond 
the pale, I can grew, net hampered by my former 
efforts to conform... .” 
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(Continued from page 13) 
be more specific, if there’s any young writer 
who thinks he’s going to be the idol of his 
own locale just because he’s had a book pub- 
lished, he’d better remember that there’s no 
profit with honor if he wants to tell the 
truth. 

After that first book, “Women Love But 
Once,” came out (if any- 
one cares) I naturally 
thought I. was set for life. 
I'd worked long and hard 
and, I felt, served my ap- 
prenticeship, so all I had 
to do now was to sit back 
and write and let the roy- 
alties roll in. Ha! My 
next book was turned 
down by everyone I sent 
it to until finally an agent took it and sold 
it to a new publishing firm which immedi- 
ately, after publication, went bankrupt. 

My third book, “Heartbreak,” also went 
the rounds, all the agents telling me that, 
because of its very unusual theme, it would 
never be accepted. Well, Sam Curl* took 
a look at the synopsis and a few extracts 





(never having even heard of me before) and 


gambled on the whole. I hope he came out 
better than I did. 

The next book, “Follow Me,” both bawdy 
and hilarious, was laid in Russia, Africa and 
China, in all of which countries I have never 
set foot. It also appealed to Mr. Curl, who 
admitted that if I kept on writing like that 
we would both ultimately find the pot of 
gold. 

At this point Josephine Hughston and I 
collaborated on a novel based on the famous 
Lamson murder case here in California, and 
it was brought out by a Western publisher, 
creating a small excitement at the time, be- 
cause of its timeliness. That cheered us, so 
we got together and worked on another mys- 
tery which Mr. Curl downright raved about, 
informing us it was the best thing he’s read 
since “The Bellamy Trial,’ which ran in the 
Saturday Evening Post some years ago and 
was a swell book. Well, this was pouring it 
on a little, because while I’ve never known 
a writer to be genuinely modest, I am at 


* Godwin, Arcadia House, Hillman-Curl. 


least aware of my own limitations; but even 
so, Jo and I were not averse to doing a little 
backslapping at this point of the game. But 
too soon. For we received a letter from the 
Hillman-Curl office—not a letter, a manu- 
script, rather—telling us in detail exactly 
how to write our book, “You Stand Ac- 
cused” (which was already written and 
which, in the form in 
which it stood, had called 
forth such undiluted 
praise from Mr. Curl), 
and also stating that it 
was impossible the way 
it stood. This detailed 
outline had absolutely 
nothing to do with our 
original idea and, in 
fact, as far as I could 
see there was so little in common with it that 
I would not recognize it if I met it under a 
klieg light. In anguish we telegraphed, in 
anguish we sent air mail letters, in anguish— 
and these attacks of temperament were well 
justified, take my word for it!—we begged 
for the life of our little brain child. And so 
what happens? You guessed it. The buck 
gets passed. It seems that Mr. Curl was on 
his vacation and someone made a mistake 
and our precious baby shouldn’t have a hair 
of its head changed. We were finally re- 
lieved (and surprised) to discover that “You 
Stand Accused” appeared just as we had 
written it. 


Well, about this time I began to get de- 
lusions of grandeur. Hell, I thought, I’m 
not getting any fame, and certainly not 
much money, from these books whose birth 
pangs were causing me so much trouble. I 
might as well write something good—it 
couldn’t be any more work than these are. 
For, believe it or not, I gave everything I 
had to those early books of mine and I might 
just as well have saved it for my great love 
for all it was appreciated ; and I just figured 
if I couldn’t get money I’d get fame— 
enough anyway so someone would review me 
some time. So I sat down and wrote a good 
book. 


Have a good laugh, boys and girls; you 
know what happened. I was slowly, pain- 
fully, unconsciously making the transition 
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from pulps to slicks, with exactly the same 
result that most of you experience at first. 
I was established by then as a pulp writer 
and no one could believe I had it in me to 
do right by the English language. Well, 
anyway, I staked all I had on the beauty 
and integrity of that book, “Fire Land.” I 


LAr 
i. 


i 


knew then, as I know now, that it was the 
best book I had ever written, though not the 
best I hoped to write. It wasn’t profound, it 
did not deal with history or economics or 
socialism—it was just a darned good serious 
story of a man and a woman and the effect 
of circumstances on their characters*—some- 
thing that has always interested me far more 
than the old plot of who gets the gal, which, 
if you’re even a half-moron, you know any- 
way before you’ve finished the first page. 


Altogether, I had great hopes for “Fire 
Land.” They were dashed almost imme- 
diately. Nobody wanted the book, although 
I must admit that practically all the pub- 
lishers I sent it to wrote very nice letters 
about it. But while letters may butter the 
bread, they don’t provide the bread itself. 

So I sat down and wrote a sequel to “Fol- 
low Me” (my second book) called “Let Me 
Go,” which provided my red-headed heroine, 
Mag, with a third husband, third child, and 
a happy ending. Mr. Curl! thought this was 
just dandy. 

After that I dusted off “Fire Land” and 
sent it out again. (This line is supposed to 
follow every paragraph, but I might as well 
save typewriter ribbon.) 


All of my life I have been an individu- 


alist; never have I wanted to follow the 
* Sommerset Maugham, the b present story teller of them 
follows a set formula in his fiction—ordinary recogniz- 
able characters in very unusual situations.—Ed. 


herd, but always to do things that would set 
me apart from them, When I went to high 
school I wore bangs because nobody else 
did, I wore slacks before anyone else thought 
of it, and was a living exponent of the truism, 
“Fashion is spinach.” Which is all leading 
up to the point of why I haven’t made more 
of a success with my writing. I had to be 
different. “Follow Me” was a rowdy, hilar. 
ious book—but the hero dies in the end, 
“Let Me Go” was the same type—but who 
ever heard of the heroine of a love story 
having three husbands and three children? 
The girl in “Heartbreak” had two cracks at 
life, and both of them lived up to the title, 
So then, desperate, I thought I would write 
a typical love story, since I heard often 
enough that there was always a market for 
this type of thing, and sat down and wrote a 
very charming book called “Rapture Yet To 
Come.” There was only one thing the mat. 
ter with it—just to be different, the boy 
didn’t get the girl! I think I must be nuts! 
I told Jack Woodford about this book and 
he assured me that it would never sell under 
the circumstances. But according to the way 
life is, the boy couldn’t get the girl! It 
would have been against every law of nature 
and of life, and I didn’t have brains enough 
to realize that in a love story you don’t have 
to be that convincing. I was enthralled again 
with the impact of circumstance on char- 
acter. 
There is a rather amazing sequel to this. 
I sent the manuscript finally, after a number 
of rejections, to Phoenix. In exactly two 
weeks (and I sent it from California, 
remember!) I 
received signed 
contracts for it, 
ten days later 
half my ad- 
vance royal- 
ties, and two 
months later, 
when the book 
was published, 
the rest of my royalties. This as compared 
with the last book I sent to Hillman-Curl, 
which took them six months ‘to decide on, 
even though I was an established writer of 
theirs. (P. S. They didn’t take the book.) 
There was another rather amusing sequel 
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to “Rapture Yet To Come.” Shortly after it 
was published I received a letter from a local 
woman asking me just exactly how I got 
the low-down on that couple, as she had 
supposed she was the only one who knew 
about it. Oddly enough, “Rapture Yet To 
Come” is the only book I have written that 
was completely fiction, with not a situation 
nor a character based on real life. But I 
had lunch with the woman who had written 
me, she told me the story of the two people 
I had apparently written about, and I was 
amazed at the similarity of the situation, 
for even the locale was the same, the de- 
scriptions identical, the ultimate outcome 
similar! To say the least, I am at a loss as 
to how to explain the coincidence. 


INCE I am an avid reader, I know prac- 

tically all the circulating librarians (they 
can’t do much circulating around here, but 
their books do) in town, and they all assured 
me that there was a great demand for the 
tough type of mystery, such as “The Post- 
man Always Rings Twice,’ “They Shoot 
Horses, Don’t They,” etc., so down I sat 
and wrote one called “J’ll Be Glad When 
You’re Dead.” I sent it to Liberty in the 
hope of serialization (and shekels) and, 
though rejecting it, they said, “In serializa- 
tion a good bit of its fire and stride would 
be lost, but, in book form it would hold the 
reader from beginning to end. Might we 
suggest that you contact the various book 
publishing houses, and give this piece the 
chance it deserves. We feel certain as a 
complete novel it will land right in its proper 
niche.” Well, no one could laugh off a re- 
mark like that from Liberty; but a lot of 
publishers did, It’s still on the market (Advt.). 


Now let us return to “Fire Land,” if any- 
one cares. I took it out and read it and 
found it was still a darned good book, with 
one exception. I was still being “different” 
when I wrote it, and unfortunately, as I 
could see now, had killed off the hero in 
the middle of the story. (I must have 
Russian blood in me—someone always dies 
in my books). So I now sat down and 
wrote the whole thing over and did a swell 
job of it, too, with the result that the next 
time out it stuck, with M. S. Mill @ Co. 


who were really enthusiastic about it and 
have hopes of selling it as a serial. I had 
to do a good deal of re-writing, according 
to their instructions, but I was so overjoyed 
at having my favorite brain child finally 
appreciated that I didn’t mind this in the 
least. I had some trouble with the photo- 
graph they asked for, and which they are 
going to use on the back jacket, since even 
the best photographer in town found it im- 
possible to make me look as young and 
beautiful as I, and M. S. Mill, desired—he 
even told me that good as he was, he couldn’t 
work miracles, the photographer, I mean. 
Well, the title was changed to “No Shelter 
For The Heart” and my own name to Dana 
Lyon, and it will be out this September 
unless the Lyon luck holds (it’s all bad). 

At the moment of writing I have four 
unsold book MSS on hand. 


F THERE is any point at all to these 

memoirs of mine, it is that anyone can 
write a book, almost anyone can write a 
salable book ; but it takes something I haven’t 
got to sell them as fast as they’re written. 
Which brings me to the conclusion, not 
original with me, that writing is more of a 
business than an art, and I say to hell with 
it—for the next month, at least. 

To end up this wail of woe in a fitting 


manner, in all my writing career only one 
book has been sold by an agent, who has 
since lost interest in me, and the rest have 
been marketed, with a great deal of time 
and expense, by myself. Only the most per- 
sistent determination, and the absolute in- 
ability to become discouraged, have kept 
me in the writing field. What I want to 
know is, why does it have to be so hard? 
If my books were salable at all, why couldn’t 
I sell them right away? And since I’ve had 
nine books published, why do I still have 
to work like the devil to get a publisher to 
see things my way? 
Echo answers why. 
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ARMY SLANGUACGE 


BY CORWIN ROBBIE 


One of a series of slanguage articles 


A W O L—Absent without leave. 

Armored Cow—Evaporated milk placed on 
the table in original can. 

Belly Robber—Mess sergeant. 

Buck Private—A private without a special- 
ist rating. 

Bunk Fatigue—Hitting the hay, sleeping. 

Bust—Reduction in grade. 

Butt—Partially smoked cigarette. 

Cheese Knife—Saber. 

Chow—Food. 

Chow-hound—A guy who never misses a 
meal and is always yapping for more and 
better food. 

Crying Rag—List of details posted daily, 
such as guard, fatigue or kitchen police. 

Dit Bat—Radio nut. 

Dog Robber—A soldier who “strikes” or acts 
as an orderly to an officer. 

Dog Tags—Identification tags worn by every 
soldier. 

Dress Blues—Fatigue or working clothes. 

Dry Run—Practicing a formation, rehearsal. 

Eight-ball—Useless soldier. 

Five Year File—Where the first sergeant files 
unimportant papers, wastebasket. 

G. I.—Government issue. 

Gig—The inspecting officer gigs soldiers who 
appear at inspection needing a haircut, 
shoes unpolished, etc. 

Goldbrick—A soldier with a soft job. 

Goldfish—Canned salmon. 

Goof-off—To make a mistake, as at drill, 
inspection, etc. 

Grapevine—Gossip. 

Greaseball—Motor mechanic. 


Guardhouse Lawyer—A soldier who is al- 
ways advising other soldiers. 

Handshaker—A soldier who attempts to curry 
favor with superiors. 
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Hask Mark—Stripes— one for each three 
year enlistment—worn on lower left sleeve 
of blouse. 

Hitch—Enlistment. 

Jawbone—Army credit. 

Jawbone Payday—Post exchange or canteen 
check issue day. 

Java with Sidearms—Coffee with milk and 
sugar. 

John—Recruit or young soldier. 

Jug-head—Mule. 

K. P.—Kitchen police, cook’s helper. 

Kick—A dishonorable discharge. 

Mill—The guardhouse, army jail, jug. 

Old Man—The company commander. 

Pillroller—Medical corps soldier. 

Pineapple—Hand-grenade. 

Police Up—To clean and polish. up the bar- 
racks, parade ground, etc. 

Race Track—Hostess house on dance nights. 

Regs—Army regulations, post regulations, 
etc. 

Shanghaied—A transfer of a soldier by 
higher ups without soldier requesting 
same. 

Shavetail—Young lieutenant. 

Squaw—The girl friend. 

Stooge—Clerk or helper to first sergeant, 
supply sergeant, etc. 

Sweat-it-out—Waiting for a promotion, 
transfer, pay-day, etc. 

Sympathy Officer—Chaplain. 

Toad Sticker—Bayonet. 

Top Kick—The first sergeant who manages 
the company for the company commander, 
a non-commissioned officer of the second 
grade. 

Twenty Percent Man—Army loan shark. 

Wailing Sheet—Collection sheet. 

Wood Butcher—Carpenter. 





EARTH’S FRAGILE CHILDREN Il 


BY HARLAN R. CRIPPEN 
The low pay lor no pay) High Quality literary magazines 


writers are apt to overlook a market 

that doesn’t dish out checks—but often 
pays just as many dividends as the so-much- 
a-word books. 

Perhaps you are just beginning a career 
which has so far consisted of some promises 
to yourself that you'll crash the line—some- 
day. 

Even among professional writers there are 
few that, at one time or another, turn out 
a piece, later shown to friends with a de- 
preciative, “Something I wrote. Not bad, 
but, of course, nobody will touch it.” 

Undoubtedly these dustcatchers, both 
amateur and professional, are not undis- 
covered masterpieces. It is possible, how- 
ever, that they are good. It is also possible 
that they are the sort of thing which any 
Jack of Pulps or John Slick would frost with 
the time-honored words, “Doesn’t fit our 


I: the scramble for markets that pay, 


present requirements.” But, somewhere, if it 
is really good writing, there’s an editor 
waiting. 

Where is this wonderfully willing editor? 
That’s hard to say from one year to the 


next. When he doesn’t have checks for 
writers, sooner or later he doesn’t have checks 
for printers and paper houses. Sooner or 
later, in that event, he isn’t an editor. Catch- 
ing one of these admirable editors is in itself 
a difficult task. One day a magazine springs 
up with a “different” name—perhaps it is 
Midland, Pagany, Script, Clay. Once in a 
while it’s called Story, and it catches on, 
even issues checks, and carries a bus load of 
hopeful to glory. 

Sometimes a little magazine lasts for two 
issues—and sometimes, miraculously, for two 
or three years. While it lasts, you'll find it 
worthwhile to send the gentleman listed on 
the masthead as editor (usually also pub- 
lisher, proof-reader, secretary, etc.) that or- 
phan manuscript. 

You may find that even the non-pay 
journals have rejection slips on hand. Some, 
it must be admitted, are organs for cranks. 


Others are founded on this or that precious 
principle of aesthetics. Chances are you 
won’t make the grade at these places unless 
you “belong.” The largest number of little 
magazines, however, are just interested in 
darn good writing—and it pays to be pub- 
lished by them. 

Seeing your name in print is fun—but it 
butters no turnips. The little magazines pay 
by getting you someplace as a writer. A 
whole generation of American literary lions 
were suckled on the skimmed milk of the 
little magazines. Publishers have learned to 
keep an eye on them to catch the occasional 
brilliance that shines forth from the often 
badly-printed pages. Edward J. O’Brien, 
once arbiter of short storydom, gleaned some 
of his best material from them. 

In 1934-35 a little magazine called Direc- 
tion was published in Peoria, Illinois. One 
day editor Kerker Quinn received a manu- 
script from Pamela Hansford Johnson. He 
liked it and printed it. Sometime later he 
received a letter from Charles Pearce of 
Harcourt Brace, “I thought you might be 
interested to learn that we had found an 
author for our list through your magazine. 
I hope you will enjoy the novel, This Bed 
They Center, by Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
as much as I enjoyed the story in Direction.” 

Five years ago an unknown young Negro 
was being printed occasionally in fly-by- 
night “proletarian” magazines across the 
country. Today Richard Wright is author 
of Native Son, the most discussed novel of 
1940. He’s in, he’s tops, and he can thank 
the little magazines for some of his success. 

Jack Conroy’s The New Anvil provides a 
late example of what a little magazine can 
do for the beginning writer. Tom Tracy, 
California newcomer, appeared in the May- 
June, 1940, issue with a first story called 
“Homecoming.” Shortly after the magazine 
was off the press Harry Hansen was asking 
permission to reprint the piece in O’Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories For 1940. 
Tracy hasn’t leveled all the walls of Jericho 
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—but his first blast has been heard and he 
has one foot in the gate. 

Many of the little magazines are backed 
and edited by disciples of good writing. They 
sing the praises of a writer they like, with 
some regularity; often constantly enough to 
interest a publisher, often loudly enough to 
make a name remembered. Erskine Cald- 
well, Ernest Hemingway, Meridel LeSueur, 
Sherwood Anderson owe a lot to the little 
magazines who first printed them. 

Established writers often find them useful- 
placing experimental material or parts of a 
novel in progress which they want to try 
out on a section of the reading public. 
Among well-known writers who have ap- 
peared in the little magazines within the 
past few years are Richard Aldington, Meyer 
Levin, Millen Brand, Manuel Komroff, 
Albert Maltz and William Saroyan. 

The rules for getting into the little maga- 
zines? Simple. Taboos are reversed—the 
formula won’t work. Brevity is a virtue be- 
cause of limited space. Avoid copying some- 
body else’s style. You may experiment more 
than you can for the paying markets. The 
trend is away from elaborate literary man- 
nerism, towards honest, clean-cut writing. 
Write what you know and feel. Craftsman- 
ship is just as important here as it is any 
place else. 

It has been said many times, although 
never often enough, that there is no sure 
road to literary success—not even hard work 
if you don’t put yourself where publishers 
can see what you’ve got on the ball. The 
little magazines certainly aren’t easy high- 
ways—but they can and do help struggling 
literary careers. 





Quality Little Magazines 


Accent, Box 102, University Station, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. Kerker Quinn, Editor. Quarterly. Short 
stories, poetry, criticism. 


American Prefaces, University Hall, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Poetry and short stories. Quarterly. 


Clipper, 239 South Los Angeles Street, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Meyer Levin, Editor. Monthly. 
Short stories, literary criticism, poetry. Realistic 
portrayals of any part of the contemporary 
American scene. 


Furioso, 1456 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, 
James J. Angeton and E. Reed Whittemore, 
Editors. Quarterly of Verse. 


Harbinger, 245 West 72nd Street, New York City, 
N. Y. Poems and critical articles. 2000 word 
limit. Possibility of some payment. 


New Anvil, 3569 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Jack Conroy, Editor. Every two months, 
Poems, short stories, no articles. 2000 word 
length. Realism, contemporary life. 


New Horizons, 152 West Schiller, Chicago, Ill, 
Margaret Williams, Editor. Bi-monthly. Un- 
usual stories, articles, poetry. Anti-war slant. 
5000 words or less. 


Matrix, 808 Integrity Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hollis Alpert, Editor. Bi-monthly. Short 
poems, short fictional sketches. 


Prairie Schooner, 12th and R. Sts., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Quarterly, 
Stories, poems. 


Experimental magazines, professional, quality: 


Common Ground, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Louis Adamic, Editor. Quarterly. Short 
stories, articles, poems, sketches on racial- 
cultural situation in U. S. ¥% to 2c a word. 


Direction, Darien, Conn. M. Tjader Harris, Edi- 
tor. Monthly. Poetry. Articles on dance, film, 
books, art in U. S. Short fiction of docu- 
mentary type. lc a word. 


Twice a Year, 509 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. Dorothy Norman, Editor. Twice 
a year. Articles, poetry, short stories, sketches. 
Particularly interested in arts and civil liber- 
ties. Payment according to material. 


This list is about 80% complete.—Ed. 





Sir: 

An all-day state conference on short story writ- 
ing will be held at the War Memorial in Indian- 
apolis, October 5, under the auspices of the 
Indianapolis Story-a-Month Club. Among the 
speakers who will give practica! advice on writing 
and selling will be Ray Millboiland, contributor 
to the Saturday Evening Post, G. T. Fleming 
Roberts, master detective writer, and C. William 
Harrison, well known as a writer of westerns. 

A short story contest for visitors to the confer- 
ence with an agent’s fee as a prize will be a fea- 
ture. The conference registration fee of one dollar 
includes a club criticism of one story submitted 
in the contest. Stories should not exceed 3500 
words and should be sent by September 23 to 
Mrs. Paul Masteller, president of the club, 209 
West Twenty-Sixth Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

GERTRUDE H. WINDERS, 
650 East Thirteenth Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





MYSTERY STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN 


BY RUBY LORRAINE RADFORD 


F you can recall with genuine emotion 
your feelings at the age of ten when 
you explored a deserted cabin in the 
woods, or how you reached the seventh 
heaven on making the Freshman basketball 


team, then you have an important asset in 
writing for children. I suppose it’s because I 


genuinely love children, and 
somehow seem to be able to get 
into their consciousness, that 
I’ve been able to interest them 
with fiction for twenty-three 
years. Or maybe it’s just be- 
cause I still have a childish 
heart, and have never quite 
grown up. 
I sold my first shorts way 
back in 1917 and have been at 
the juvenile fiction business ever 
since. I served my apprentice- 
ship, in finding out what chil- 
dren like, during the brief years 
I taught boys and girls between 
the ages of ten and fourteen, 
and I’ve been writing for that age group 
constantly since I left the schoolroom. 
Above all else, children love to unravel a 
mystery or to probe into a secret. There’s 
nothing more bubbling over with curiosity 
than a child approaching his teens. This 


curiosity will make him read page after page 
to find the secret you’ve hinted at in the 
early part of a book. And you can create an 
atmosphere of mystery and suspense out of 
most anything in the child’s world. Nor do 
you need blood, thunder and gun play to 
secure the necessary thrills. My ninth mys- 
tery book will be brought out 
this fall by The Penn Publishing 
Co., and I’ve had four hundred 
shorts and serials published. I 
only recall one in which a gun 
was fired and that was to bring 
out the lesson of the unneces- 
sary cruelty of hunting. Juve- 
nile mystery is not synonymous 

with blood and thunder. 
How much better it is to let 
your suspense grow out of the 
natural activities of the child’s 
world. I did a series of short- 
short mysteries for Child Life, 
based on the activities of two 
rival ball teams. In the first of 
these, Slim, a new chap in the neighbor- 
hood, solved a mystery about one of the 
team, who had disappeared, and so won a 
place for himself among the boys. In this 
series of six stories, each complete in itself, 
though carrying on the activities of the same 
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group of boys, there was an old hermit, who 
knew something about archeology and lent 
an air of mystery to the tales. In these short 
mysteries the opening was made in the midst 
of a tense situation. 

After I finish each story, I go through it 
pretending that I have a “must order” to 
cut 20 words out of every page. Boiling out 
unnecessary words in mystery stories sharp- 
ens suspense. 


N “Spanish Treasure,’ which was pub- 
lished by Child Life, and reprinted in a 
school reader brought out by Bobbs Merrill, 


= 


action begins with the first words: 


“Wait! Come back, quick! Under the 
bushes!” warned Ned Arnold as Slim and his 
pup, Jip, started down the slope to the lake. 

“What is it?” asked Slim. 

“Old Fisherman Fenner,” whispered Ned 
as they crouched in the bushes. ‘We don’t 
dare let him know we’re huntin’ for anything 
at the old dug-out.” 


And so the action continues without a 
wasted word (I fondly hope) to the end, 
when the old fisherman has proven to be 
their friend and has helped them make a 
discovery of great interest in the ruins. 

A mystery serial, “Cat’s Eyes,’ was born 
one day when I saw an old man gathering 
shells on the beach. Two children offer to 
help him, and discover that there is some- 
thing mysterious about his life. The solu- 
tion proves vital in their own affairs, and so 
the reader is carried through five install- 
ments in Play Mate. 


In recent years you find a great many 
serials and shorts bearing the title, “The 
Mystery of” or “The Secret of,” but when 
my “The Mystery of the White Knight” 
came out in 1927 it was a sort of pioneer. 


oe ee 
a * 
ie a story. Does it have educational and 
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At the present time there are about seventy. 
five children’s magazines,* both pulps and 
slicks, that use mysteries in both short lengths 
and serial form—rarely over ten chapters, 
This is a market worth considering, and one 
that has fluctuated less during the depression 
years than any other. Juveniles do not go 
and come over night as do the adult pulps. 
Once you are established in this field you 
can draw a steady return of checks, as long 
as your work comes up to standard and you 
keep abreast of the changing trends in the 
juvenile field. 


HERE are three important elements in 

the mystery story for children: a strong, 
tightly-knitted plot, really individual and 
live characters, and an interesting setting. 
But first and most important is the plot, for 
without cleverly devised dramatic action 
your mystery will be a flop. I depend on the 
plot to keep the child reading until the book 
is finished, and upon the characters and 
setting for the real educational 
value of the story. Every juvenile edi- 
tor looks for this before he will accept 


\S character-development value? 


A I never quite know where my plots 


@® 
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come from, though I’ve felt that plotting is 
my strong points. Through a painful ap- 
prenticeship I had to learn how to put my 
stories on paper, but I’ve never lacked for a 
story to tell—plots seem to be everywhere, 
waiting to be put down. I generally get the 
merest germ of an idea, and around this nv- 
cleus incidents spring up like mushrooms. 
Let’s take an example: “The Mystery of 
the White Knight” was built around a clear 
picture in my mind of an old retired seaman, 
collecting money at a toll bridge across the 
tide water. When an idea like that pops 


* All markets for juvenile fiction appear in the $2 book, 
PF ee ig Success Secrets” by Will Herman, oureety an 
ered free with a one year subscription to 
DIGEST. 
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into my head I never try to force its de- 
velopment. I’ve learned that when you let 
it lie in your subconscious a while other pic- 
tures automatically gather around it until 
you find it has become a moving panorama 
when you settle down to think out your 
story. 

So the picture of my grizzled old seaman, 
Cap’n O’Maro, kept bobbing up in my mind 
until he finally became rather active. Then 
one day I saw him going with his limping 
gait down to the bridge to collect toll from 
three children in a buggy. 

Suddenly he began puffing vigorously at 
his pipe, surrounding himself with smoke. 


“So—company for the big house, eh?” 

“Yes. They've come to stay all summer.” 
Evelyn said promptly as she handed out the 
toll. 

“Eh, what? All summer?” His tone was 
harsh, his manner gruff. One might think 
him disgruntled that they had dared invite 
company without consulting him. 


So we are off to a good start and at the 
end of the first chapter the child’s curiosity 
is stirred by this strange old man with his 
prying ways. Each succeeding chapter adds 
a new angle of mystery to the tangle of 
events. In order to build this suspense step 
by step and lead to the logical unraveling, I 
have always found it necessary to make a 
complete outline of a book before beginning 
the actual writing, chapter by chapter. This 
is generally about four or five lines giving 
the highlights to be worked out in each 
chapter. Naturally this outline must be 
flexible, for as the story advances in detail 
many adjustments have to be made. 

In my mystery books I have always man- 
aged to hold off the actual solution of the 
mystery to the final brief chapter. But the 
threads of the plot must be so carefully 
woven that one jerk of a loose end at the 
conclusion will unravel the whole for the 
child. In order to do this, many preliminary 
explanations have to be made before you 
give the complete key to the situation. And 
everything must be explained to the child. 
There’s no place here for the subtleties of 
the adult mystery. Your youngsters demand 
a complete checking over at the end, with 
every clue bringing its results and every 


problem solved. They aren’t satisfied when 
you tel! them Marjorie and Hal had a good 
dinner. You must bring on the hot biscuits 
and fried chicken, and let them see Hal’s 
teeth become stained with the juice of the 
huckleberry pie. And, by the way, there’s 
nothing children enjoy more than reading 
about good eats, so I’ve served all the fa- 
mous southern dishes in my stories, and al- 
ways the cooks are fat and jolly and gen- 
erous. But to return to the final tie-up of 
your story; this must also satisfy the child’s 
sense of justice, which is very keen. The 
villain must be put in his place, and just 
rewards meted to those who deserve 
them. 


In my first book the real White Knight 
proved to be the mysterious Cap’n O’Maro, 
and all his peculiar actions resulted from his 
trying to prevent a boathouse on the planta- 
tion, where the children lived, from being 
used by smugglers. A chessman, a white 
knight, featured the solution of the mystery, 
so that the title had a double meaning. 

This book gives a good illustration of 
how a juvenile mystery of 60,000 words may 
be developed step by step in such a way that 
the child can follow the story without grow- 
ing confused. By the expedient of having 
the children themselves talk over the various 
clues, in their efforts to solve the mystery, 
you keep the young reader’s mind alert to 
all the implications. 

In “The Mystery of the White Knight” 
there was a double mystery. The first half 
of the story was taken up with trying to 
establish the identity of the ghostly visitor to 
the plantation, for he has been the cause of 
the exodus of most of the negro laborers. 
When this complication is developed and 
dissolved, through the efforts of the children 
themselves, the cause of this mystery, old 
Cap’n O’Maro himself, is brought into the 
plantation house, and more complications 
develop out of this partial solution. 


The child’s mind is keener and more pene- 


trating than most adults realize. You 
mustn’t lay the cards too openly on the 
table, or he will get the solution before you 
are ready for it to be revealed. You must 
plant some clues that the young detecives of 
your story do not realize are important. 
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Then when the quick unraveling comes at 
the end the juvenile reader will see at once 
how the clues fall into place. 

Though your mystery for children must 
be strong on plot it can only be brought to 
life by real, vivid characters. There are cer- 
tain types of characters which lend them- 
selves more readily than others to the mys- 
terious atmosphere. You greatly simplify 
your work by taking advantage of these 
tricks. For instance, there’s always something 
intriguing about seamen, They may come 
from anywhere, and be up to all sorts of 
interesting things. There is no normal boy 
or girl but dreams of sailing to distant ports 
on some old wind-jammer, and so a sea 
captain is sure-fire stuff to catch his interest. 
Knowing this, I’ve had many sea captains 
swaggering through my stories. 

them an 
I’ve found 


Foreigners, too, have about 
atmosphere of the unknown. 


Chinese, Japanese and East Indians espe- 
cially expert in getting my plots tangled up. 
In “The Mystery of the Bradley Pearls” a 
native of India was always spitting betel 
juice around, leaving obvious clues for the 


children to follow. In “The Mystery of 
Pelican Cove” a Chinese cook created a 
mysterious element, but proved to be a 
friend to the young people and helped them 
solve the mystery. He stirs the curiosity in 
the first chapter. 


“You don’t have to see his face but once to 
remember it,” said Ed significantly. “I used 
to think all Chinks look alike, but I’d recog- 
nize Joe Choy on the streets of Shanghai.” 

The boy dropped a shrimp on the beheaded 
pile, and lowered his voice, his gaze still 
turned on the bridge they were rapidly leav- 
ing behind. 

“I wish I knew what Joe Choy knows.” 

“You mean about Uncle Phil’s affairs?” 

“Yes, and more, too. You know there was 
a Chink working at that house before Uncle 
Phil bought it—may have been Joe Choy. 
There’s something mysterious about that house 
—and Uncle Phil buying a place off there at 
the end of nowhere.” 


So we are off to a good start, and the 
child doesn’t want to put down the book 
until he follows the group of youngsters to 
the mysterious house in Pelican Cove to see 
what it’s all about. 

Most books for children above ten are only 


for boys or only for girls, but mine have 
been for both. I try to keep activities about 
equally divided between the boys and girls, 
and usually they pull together harmoniously 
in unraveling the mystery. As the scene of 
all my mystery books is the southern coast 
country, negroes feature in all of them, 
They’re sure-fire stuff for touches of humor 
and pathos. My sister, who is a psychiatric 
Social Worker in South Carolina, is con- 
stantly bringing me humorous bits of dia- 
logue from the negroes she contacts, so | 
never run out of new expressions of negro 
humor in my stories. 


The third important element in a good 
mystery yarn for youngsters is the setting. 
Deserted and haunted houses have been 
done to death in mystery stories. I’ve tried 
to get away from this by using out-of-the- 
way settings which are interesting in them- 
selves. I have spent much time along the 
Carolina and Florida coasts and on the out- 
lying islands, so I am thoroughly familiar 
with the scenes of my stories. On these wind- 
rippled dunes most anything can happen. 
There’s no spot more suggestive of mystery 
than a long avenue of moss-festooned live 
oaks on a moonlight night. In the marshy 
estuaries that interlace the Carolina coast 
around Beaufort and Charleston my fiction 
youngsters have experienced high adventure 
while following some fascinating clue. 

Descriptions of settings must always be 
subordinated to plot action, however. Every 
child skips over long descriptions of the 
beauties of nature. They want continuous 
action. Your setting must be brought so that 
he who runs may read. It must be made a 
part of the action. In “The Mystery of the 
Bradley Pearls” as the children were arriving 
at their destination in an old Ford we get 
this description of the setting: 


“T smell the salt water and marsh,” said 
Floss, sniffing eagerly. ‘“‘We’re getting there, 
Ann.” 

“Is that the funny scent I’m smelling?” 
asked Rollie, sniffing noisily. 

None of them had ever seen the ocean ex- 
cept Florence, and naturally the boys turned 
to her. ‘“That’s it,” she replied. The scent 
is always stronger when the tide is out. Yes, 
it’s way out now—see?” 

Ann ripped away the useless curtain so they 
could get a better view of the green marshes 
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blending into a misty horizon. Along the road 
and on points of land extending into the water 
wide-armed oaks stood motionless and drip- 
ping with moisture. How different was this 
landscape from anything they had ever seen!” 


The setting of “The Mystery of the Nancy 
Lee was an old Gloucester Schooner, which 
the youngsters discovered in a lonely inlet 
near Beaufort. The incongruity of a cod 
boat in southern waters instantly stirs the 
curiosity and sets the children on a trail that 
carries them, aboard the boat itself, through 
many exciting adventures before the ques- 
tion is finally answered. 

The setting of “The Mystery of Mrytle 
Grove” is the costal orange-grove region of 
Florida, and incidentally the reader learned 
much about the citrus business, while he was 
going through the packing house and scout- 
ing through orange groves on the trail of 
some clue. “The Mystery of Pelican Cove” 


gave much sugar-coated information about 
pearl culture and shrimp fishing on the 
Florida coast. “The Mystery of the White 
Knight” was a moving picture of plantation 
life near Charleston. 

And so around the skeleton plot of a 
juvenile mystery must grow the real flesh 
and blood of live characters, and intriguing 
setting and something of real educational 
value for the child. I’ve found it fascinating 
work, and not least of the rewards have been 
the many expressions of appreciation that 
have come to me from my youthful readers. 


For a complete market of all publishers of juve- 
nile books see The Writer's Year Book—35 cents 
—at any large newsstand. The Writer's Year 
Book also contains a detailed outline of editorial 
requirements of the various age groups of juvenile 
fiction: two to five, six to twelve, and twelve to 
sixteen. This is written by Charles N. Heckle- 
mann of Cupples and Leon & Co. 











STATE'S ATTORNEY, 
PLEASE COPY 


magazines, Flaming Love, Domestic 

Bliss, and Divorce, recently was 
killed, apparently without cause, by Lennie 
Waco, writer. 

At that time and since then, Waco has 
steadfastly refused to give any explanation 
for his act or to accept the aid of an at- 
torney in preparing a defense; this despite 
the fact that the State of New York has 
announced its intention of bringing him to 
trial on a first-degree murder charge. 

Having chanced upon an explanation of 
the crime, I herewith am sending it along to 
you. As friend of Waco’s, I have access to the 
manuscripts, and private papers in his library. 
Recently, while browsing among the effects 
there, I came across a diary of his. Neatly 
pasted into its pages were samples of return 
correspondence: check vouchers, letters, re- 
jection slips bearing personal comment, and 
other oddenta. 

After carefully reading them, I found the 
following to be the most significant: 


Waco’s Diary, January 18, 1928: Sent 
story, “His Half-Caste Sweetheart,’ to 
Flaming Love. 


Bree MUGYARD, editor of the 


Reply: 
Lennie Waco, 
Calvin College, 
Little Dot, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 
You show promise, but my sincere ad- 
vice to you is: Go out and learn about 


BY SELMA LASKER 


life before you try to write about it. Your 
present approach to love is that it’s strictly 
sophomoric. 
Wishing you the best of luck, I am, 
BASTIEN Mucyarp. 


Waco’s Diary, March 12, 1931: Sent 
“Fealous” to Mr. Mugyard. Hope he takes 
it. I certainly could use the money. 


Reply: 
Lennie Waco, 

c o Daisy’s Boarding House, 

210 Elm Street, 

New York, N. Yr. 

Dear Sir: 

You have a pretty good idea here, but 
work it out drab- Tay 
ly. Frankly, 
it reads as though 
you wrote it on 
an empty stom- 
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ach. Only a genius can do that successfully. 
If I were you, I’d get a job—work all day; 
write all night. 
Devote all your time to writing after 
you arrive. 
BASTIEN MuGYARD. 


Waco’s Diary, December 19, 1931: Don’t 
feel much like writing when I come home 
from pushing a pencil at a copydesk all day. 
Stayed up all night to finish typing “Two 
Kinds of Women” for Mugyard. Postage 
on serials runs high, but maybe I’ll stand 
a better chance with one. 


Reply: 
Dear Mr. Waco: 

This is the kind of work I like to see 
you doing! Now, if you’d only put a little 
more realism into those love scenes of 
yours, I’m sure you’d click. Am return- 
ing “Two Kinds of Women,” collect, 
under separate cover. 

Sincerely yours, 
BasTIEN MuGYARD. 


Waco’s Diary, May 6, 1932: Mailed Mug- 
yard “The Gold Digger.” Have a feeling 


this is going to click. 


Reply: 
Dear ‘Mr. Waco: 


Sorry to hear that the girl with whom 
you fell in love for my sake, ran away 
with your radio and car. Consider your- 
self fortunate to be rid of a woman as 
unscrupulous as that. As you probably al- 
ready have learned, technique is one thing 
without which none of us gets very far. 
My boy, I noticed your last story lacks 
just that and suggest you read: “How To 
Write Fiction That Sells,” by A. A. Adams. 
There are one thousand and eight pages, 
but the print is large. 

My sincerest wishes for your success. 

BASTIEN Mucyarp. 


Waco’s Diary, October 19, 1932: “She 
Married a Professor” for Flaming Love, is 
perfect. It has a plot germ, a plot, a situ- 
ation, a point of view, sustained character- 
ization, a theme, a setting, action, motiva- 
tion, conflict, suspense, a crisis, and a de- 
nouement. It’s terrific! (Mugyard won’t 
dare refuse this one. ) 























He does that every time he's pressed 
for time." 


"It's uncanny! 


Reply: 


Dear Waco: 

Can’t understand this sudden stiffness 
and self-consciousness on your part. This 
is the most unconvincing piece of work 
you’ve done. Forget the rules, son. That’s 
your only salvation! 

Sincerely, 
MUGYARD. 


Waco’s Diary, April 2, 1934: This time, 
it’s “Love in Tahiti” for Mugyard. 


Reply: 

Waco, how can you expect to write 
convincingly about romantic spots like 
Tahiti, tied to a typewriter in Daisy’s 
Boarding House? Travel, Waco. See the 
world! Then, your writing will acquire 
the atmosphere, the color, the glamour, 
the mystery it lacks! Regret having to 
return your manuscript without the first 
two pages. They blew out of the window 
while I was answering the telephone. 

B. M. 


Waco’s Diary, December 28, 1936: Know 
Mugyard will like this story. The pulse of 
the countries I visited throbs in its pages: 
bright, pounding sunlight; miles of desert 
stretching endlessly ; mesas, cacti, adobes! 
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BP i, for Mugyard. It’s the kind of story every 
mother will like! 


Reply: 
Lennie Waco, 
Sweet Briar Cottage, 
R. F. D. 39, 
Whistlewood, N. Y. 


Dear LENNIE: 


What ever gave you the idea that a 
six months’ old baby knows a train robber 
when he sees one? Man, if you aren’t a 
father, you’ve no business writing stories 
with children in them. 








I’m sorry I have to return this, but, 
under the circumstances, I’ve no other 
recourse. 








Sincerely, 





BASTIEN. 
“My check! It's gone!” aes 


Reply: Waco’s Diary, April 10, 1940: Would 
Leonard, if I weren’t so damned chari- have finished this for Mugyard long ago, 
table, all I’d send back with “Her Desert but the twins yell so loudly I can’t think. 


Lover” would be a form rejection slip. Have a feeling there’ll be no rejection slip 
It reads like a travel circular, or a de- this time. 


scriptive passage out of an encyclopedia. 
Surely, you’ve been writing long enough 
to know that a story must spring out of 
action created by character, to be com- 
mercially acceptable. Dear LEN: 

BASTIEN. 


Reply: 


It’s obvious from the general tone of 
“Rural Love” that married life is stifling 
Waco’s Diary, February 17, 1937: Have — individuality ; causing the fires of 

: nt a ‘ae ‘ . your literary talents to smolder danger- 
decided to write for Bastien’s Domestic Bliss. f _'. 
Sects Nilesat Bias taal oh dj ously ; making you a nonentity, in short, 
pe rs ts te . “nig isn t my e t ny oa. a husband instead of a man. 

“rh ool Wes so a oy ee: My sincere advice to you is: get away 

¢ Uther Woman. from it all, Mrs. Waco, the cottage, the 
kids. Then, when you again are free to 
write; to live, and back in the sanctuary 


Reply: ; 
of Daisy’s Boarding House, you’ll be able 


Lennie, a man who is single doesn’t 
write convincingly about married life. It 
just can’t be done. If you want to succeed 
in Domestic Bliss, show that you’re really 
sincere: stop free lancing and get under 
contract. 

B. Mucyarp. 


to turn out the kind of a story for my 
magazine, Divorce, that I'll be proud, 
even eager, to take. 
Your friend, 
BASTIEN. 


After that, there is but one more entry 


Waco’s Diary, May 16, 1938: Have just in Waco’s Diary. It is dated April 20, 1940, 
jnished painting the screens, wiring a lamp, and cryptically reads: “The Murder of 
and typing up “Their Baby Saved Them” Bastien Mugyard—.” 





GRANDPAPPY’LL GET YUH! 


O you know all 
S about slumps? 
If you’re an 
old-timer, one of the 
boys who’s really been 
around—then just 
turn the page and act 
as though I hadn’t 
said a word. But say 
you're a comer. Say 
you've a hundred pulp 
shorts and novelettes 
and a couple of pulp 


BY JOHN HAWKINS 





The author writes: 


“The name is Hawkins, John Hawkins. 
I’ve been around for some time, now, 
though I still have part of my hair and 
most of my teeth. I’m 29. Leo Margulies 
bought my first story in ’36. Since that 
day, I’ve been in most of the pulps and 
many of the slicks. My brother and I 
did a serial which was in Collier’s not so 
long ago. Collier’s has used eighteen 
short stories of mine. 

“From June in ’36 to July in ’40 is not 
so long, but I’ve found a headache or two 
along the way. I remember, most vividly, 
Eustace Adams’ ‘Between the Devil and 
a Dime a Word’... That article helped 


pened the wolves were 
knee-deep around the 
door. 


Maybe I wasn’t a 
veteran, but I had 
scars to show that I’d 
been to the wars. I’d 
written and sold a 
hundred pulp stories. 
I'd done two pulp 
serials — Argosy used 
one, American Weekly 
the other. I’d sold my 


serials behind you. 
for another.” 


Say you’ve just made 


me. Perhaps this one will do as much 


first six slick tries to 
Collier’s. And, though 
I didn’t know it, I 








your third or fourth 


slick sale. Your agents 

are sending the best of your stuff to the big- 
time markets. You’re on your way up. 
You’ve got dough in the bank and the living 
is easy. 

Does that description fit? It does? Then, 
chum, draw up a chair. It’s you I’m talk- 
ing to. 

Before we go any further lets get one 
thing straight. The baby slumps don’t count. 
They’re the kind that give you an excuse 
to stay away from the typewriter for two 
or three days, to spend a week at the beach. 
And they’re only the pups. Laziness is a 
name for them. 

But I’m talking about Ol’ Gran’pappy 
Slump. The big one—the full halt—that’s 
waiting out there in front of all of us. And 
if you think you can stay clear of Gran’- 
pappy, just drop your agent a line and ask 
him to give you a list of writers who have. 
There'll be few names on that list. 

I met Ol Gran’pappy. 

The son-of-a-goat moved in on me when 
I wasn’t looking. He settled down for the 
winter. And before I knew what had hap- 





was riding for a fall. 
There’s a certain standard pattern in this 
matter of getting well into the business of 
selling fiction and then going flat on your 
silly face. Again, I’m speaking of profes- 
sionals and not the guys who sell occasion- 
ally. When one of these iron-backed lads 
starts muttering about editors who have 
suddenly started throwing back his stuff 
there’s something wrong. But what? Why 
should a man go haywire just when he’s 
started to haul in the big checks. 


UCK FEVER is my bid for reason num- 

ber one. 

Before I finish explaining what I mean, 
one of you will shout, “You’re talking about 
swelled-head!” I’m not—though I’ve met 
that, too. Swelled-head is a small cause for 
slumps. A writer might sell his friends the 
idea that he’s good. He might, if he can 
really talk, convince his wife that he knows 
what it’s all about. But no writer can fool 
himself—not for long. There’s something 
about a typewriter that knocks that out of 
you. 
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What is Buck Fever? Listen— 

After I’d sold six or seven slick yarns, the 
neighbors began to talk about the story last 
on the stands. I met strangers who said, 
“Sure, I read that .. .” and went on to give 
me a working outline of the plot. And I 
was aware, suddenly, that many people were 
reading my work. Circulation figures got in 
my hair. And very soon I was inspecting 
sentences as they came out of the mill, say- 
ing, “Tsk! Tsk! That might have been all 
right when I was selling murder at a couple 
of cents a word. But not now!” 

What happened? I had the beginning of 
a style before a couple million potential 
readers haunted the office and started look- 
ing over my shoulder. I wrote a swift, gutty 
prose that told the story if it did nothing 
else. But now I was shooting stories at the 
big-time. I softened the impact, and prettied 
up the words and before long my stuff was 
as flat as yesterday’s beer. 


I looked at plots with an eye for what 
I thought the slicks wanted—Max Wilkin- 
son, of the Collier’s staff, calls this “editing 
the magazine . . .” I labeled a lot of good 
stories “pulp” and threw them away. I 
emasculated others. I made plenty of mis- 
takes and still nothing very terrible hap- 
pened to me. Nothing worse than five hun- 
dred dollar checks for stories that should 
have brought seven-fifty. A couple of yarns 
were complete turkies (a forecast of days to 
come) but there was money enough for a 
pleasant summer. 

I managed to side-step Ol’ Gran’pappy 
for another six months—still not knowing 
the old boy existed—and I did it the hard 
way. But I had help. Now, thank God, the 
“I” becomes “We” and my brother bows 
ee 

We decided to do a slick serial. 

I still shudder remembering the casual 
way we moved into the toughest branch of 
a tough business. We’d always worked to- 
gether on plots. The slick shorts didn’t seem 
so hard. Why not do a long piece? Why 
not go out and get a hunk of that real 
money? Well—why not? 


I can give you plenty of reasons now. I’ve 
heard how these things are done—the head- 


ache, the sweat, the revisions . . . I’ve talked 


to writers who’ve been up there for a long 
time and I know the odds we had against 
us. I had been selling for just two and a 
half years; my brother for a year and a half, 

We thought it would be nice and different 
—not to mention “stout”—if the heroine of 
our piece divorced the hero and married the 
villain. We tinkered with that, adding flesh 
to the skeleton, dreaming up incident, build. 
ing characters. In three days we were ready 
to go to work. 

We went down to the coast and got 
started. My pulp serials had been done in 
less than a month—one in twenty seven 
days, one in twenty-eight—and we saw no 
reason why a slick serial should take longer. 
We had a lot to learn. This was a straight 
collaboration, our first, and when two people 
are writing the same story . . . to say this 
method of work presents problems is putting 
it mildly. 

We fought bloody battles about a single 
word. We sweat for days to get a single 
scene just right, and then junked the scene 
because it didn’t fit the story. We had al- 
ways plotted together, but now we learned 
to pick up a scene when the preceding scene 
had not been finished. We found there 
would be over-lap, and we saw some of our 
very best words go into the wastebasket with- 
out too much moaning. We learned .... 

We had the thing half done when one of 
the Collier’s editors touched our town on 
his regular swing through the country. He 
was pleased with what we’d done. He said a 
lot of very nice things. 

Ah, yes! And now cut to the day the 
letter came. The letter! “Dear John,” it 
said, and the next two words took all the 
breath out of me. Two words—two right 
hooks to a well pushed-out chin. “It 
missed... .” 

There was more to the letter, and along 
toward the end we found the picture not 
quite so black. The material was there. The 
story might be saved. 

Collier’s bought the serial. 

And I wish the young writers who curse 
editors as unfeeling fools — professional 
know better— could see the letters in our 
files. We were not names—not by ten o 
twenty thousand a year, not by ten or fifteen 
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years experience, but we couldn’t have re- 
ceived better treatment if we’d just won the 
Nobel. We yanked the serial apart (with ex- 
pert help) and rebuilt it. The second version 
was nothing like the first, though the heroine 
still divorced the hero and married the 
villain, but it was a story Collier’s could use. 
Without the help of the men who work for 
Collier’s the story would have been a com- 
plete turkey. And for these men the job 
was nothing more than routine. Editors are 
swell people... . 

Here comes Gran’pappy. 

Ward and I went back to working alone 
as each of us had shorts we wanted to write. 
We each liked our own plots; and we each 
jeered politely when the other guy tried to 
mention his. I regret to report we were both 
right. They were bad stories. 

The reason? Buck Fever. 

At least it was Buck Fever on my part, in 
three of its nastiest forms. Below, I’ve listed 
some common ways B. F. can strangle 
your production, with some footnotes on 
how to make the best of a bad thing. 

1. The Self Conscious Attitude . . 


Writers, generally speaking, fall into one 
of two classes. There are the boys who work 
very fast, plowing completely through a 
story before they look back to see how the 


script reads. These—the lucky stiffs—need 
not worry about becoming self-conscious 
about their prose. 

The others are those who are over-fond 
of words. Each sentence and paragraph is 
written, rewritten, and polished as the story 
progresses. Thus it is easy to lose sight of 
the fact that the story is all-important—the 
words only a means to that end. In the 
beginning these writers (I’m one _ such) 
worked this way to overcome a natural awk- 
wardness. Good enough. No writer can be 
too particular about his material—but any 
writer can be over-critical of his prose. 

To illustrate. Robert Ormand Case—he 
does the swell Northern serials for the Post 
and Country Gentleman—once told me how 
he spent some hours reaching for a par- 
ticular effect, an exact shade of meaning. 
The scene was a difficult one. He tried two, 
three, a dozen times. Finally, he stopped 
and read back through the many versions. 
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“He can work anywhere!” 


He found one that was exactly right. That 
version was the first version. 


Any writer of the write-it-once-but-get- 
stuff-into-it school has had the same experi- 
ence. I came to the place where I worked 
all day on a page or less. I couldn’t write 
a note to my wife without doing a dozen 
versions. I once did the first page of a story 
some seventy times, and the last twenty or 
thirty of these were identical save for 
changes of a single word or comma. The 
fact Collier's bought the story made me 
feel the effort (waste motion!) was worth 
while. I was wrong. Collier’s buys stories 
—not words. 

Words and sentences too thoroughly 
pushed around have a way of going cloudy. 
Some rewriting can help any script; too 
much is worse than none at all. The words 
seem to wear out ; they lose freshness, sparkle, 
zest. The result is often a series of sent- 
ences, each perfect in itself, that add up to 
a lousy story. 

So that’s one cause of Buck Fever. If you 
find yourself tinkering over-long with a sin- 
gle paragraph, when the story is not yet 
done, it’s time to take warning. It’s easy to 
fall into the habit of rewriting a story to 
death; it’s hard to get out of that habit. 

And yet the cure is simple. Remember 
that only the story is important. Write 
story and forget words. 

2. The Robot Plot 

One difference between pulp and slick 
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is the lack of elbow room in the latter. The 
pulps offer a market for stories of almost 
any length. When a plot you’ve dreamed 
up for a pulp short, say 5000 words, begins 
to grow as you work you simply let it run. 
Why not?—the pulps use plenty of novel- 
ettes. Not so in the slick, and most of those 
used are by names. 


So now we have this trouble: Trying to 
better each story, you try to put more into 
it. Usually, this “more” becomes “more 
scenes,” “more incident.” And the result is 
a headache. You can’t let these stories run. 
The word limit is too rigid, too binding. So 
you do the only thing left. You slight each 
incident, never rounding any of them into 
full pictures. The characters suffer because 
there is not space enough to make them any- 
thing but stock people. The completed script 
is more a telegraphic synopsis than a story. 
There is movement, action, romance—but 
many little pictures, instead of a few, well 
developed. The total makes very little sense. 
Who cares what happens to strangers? And 
characters not fully developed are bound to 
be strangers. 

The cure, of course, is to do simple stories 
which take strength from their simplicity. 
The old saw which says, “Begin your story 
as close to the end as possible . . .” is a good 
rule, but how often we forget it. 

Hold the mechanical incident down. If a 
story is not cluttered with 
movement and bits of busi- 
ness you can spend more 
time on characters. I know 
that character can be drawn 
through incident (and should 
be!) but you’ll find this is 
more easily done in full, rich 
scenes. Better one such scene, 
than a story in which a hero, 
the reader never knows, 
moves at break-neck pace to 
complete his appointed 
rounds, subdue the villian, 
and be on hand when the 
gal falls in his arms. 

Keep ’em simple. 

3. Getting Away From Your Field. ... 

This is not the old cry of “Stay with 
horse opera, if horse opera got you into the 





slicks... .” It’s simply a suggestion that you 
let well enough alone—at least part of the 
time. If you wrote strong stories before you 
hit the slicks, it’s only smart to go on writ. 
ing strong stories. 


Take the Domestic Problem yarn. Here's 
a far field for a guy who’s come from the 
action pulps. True, you’re in the slicks. You 
no longer need bloody battles to keep a story 
alive, but you’re still a stranger to the 
flimsy stuff of which many of these yams 
are built. It takes a particular craft to hold 
a thin story line plainly before the reader, 
The action pulps don’t train you for that 
kind of writing. 

You doubt that? Most of the Domestic 
Problem stories are built of man-woman 
problems with bright new angles. There 
won't be a fist swung in a dozen of them. 
But the action pulps deal in strong basic 
situations—the oil well about to go up in 
flames, the ship headed for the reef, the In- 
dians coming and no pitch hot. The trick 
with these is to make them plausible. These 
same stories—plus restraint and character 
definitely not cardboard—will go slick. The 
point is that you’ve toned down a strong 
story. When you tackle the Domestic Prob- 
lem story you'll find the reverse is true. The 
elements are frail. You miss the action, the 
solid hang-on-to-your-hat climax. And often 
when you reach the point where the audi- 
ence should be breathless in 
their seats the story goes pffft. 

Try them. It’s a part of 
your trade and must b 
learned, sooner or later. But 
stick close to action, too 
Make that pay the way unt 
you can be sure of the others 














ND now the ladies—God 
bless °em—and the way 
they complicate things for an 
action story man! I’ve heard 
many writers bewail the need 
for women in slick yarns. | 
swore about that myself. | 
wrote around them when I could, and, when 


I couldn’t, I watched the story go wobbly 
and fall apart when they walked in. 


Women are necessary to slick fiction—the 


twenty thousand a year, not by ten or niteen 
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exception simply prove the rule. You may 
as well learn to like the idea. It’s not as bad 
as it sounds, for there are plenty ways to 
find out how it’s done. Read the women 
writers. You'll find they handle women and 
men pretty much alike, in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. And that is the whole 
answer. 

Finally, it’s pretty easy to stumble into 
the slicks, but staying there is another mat- 
ter. Ernest Haycox summed it up, when he 
said, “The progress of a writer from pulp 
to slick goes through three phases. First, 
in the pulps, he works with action. His vil- 
lains are big and ugly and they bleed easily. 
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His heros are handsome and full of virtue 
and the women are beautiful. In the second 
phase he begins to blend character and action 
into a well rounded story. In the third phase 
he deals mainly with character. . . .” 

My own experience bears that out, but 
strongly, as far as I’ve gone. However, it 
seems well to add that many writers take a 
whack at the third phase long before they 
are ready. It’s a long road, and it gets no 
easier as the mileposts fall behind. To lift 
a phrase, and what writer doesn’t, it might 
best be said thus: “Beyond the alps lie more 
alps. ..." 

My crampons and ice-ax, please... . 





MAY A BEGINNER 
SPEAK? BY ELIZABETH VAN DER VEER 


BEGAN to write for the love pulps 
about seven years ago, and during that 
first year, turned out some twenty-five 


I 


stories in my spare time of eight to ten 
hours a week. All of these stories were writ- 


I sold two. 


Like ten thousand other beginners, I 
couldn’t figure out why two stories sold and 
twenty-three didn’t. To me, the rejected 
stories seemed as good as the two which 
sold. The editors thought differently and 
told me so with slips or letters, instead of 
checks. 


ten many times. 


So I quit trying to write love stories. I 
decided it was all a game of chance. 

During the next six years, I dabbled with 
booklengths, and, while accomplishing noth- 


ing tangible, learned a lot about writing 
novels, especially mystery stories, which may 
be valuable to me some day. 

Last fall I decided to fight another round 
with the love pulps. And, after seven 
months and seven stories submitted, I can 
render a better score than I did on my first 
series. 

So far this year I’ve had three stories 
published, which is forty percent of pro- 
duction. 

Mostly, I believe, the improvement lies in 
this one fact. I’ve learned that the love 
pulp story must have an emotional problem, 
not a business or minor problem, between 
girl and boy. For instance, in the stories 
recently sold, here were the opening situa- 
tions : 


| 


| 
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1. A girl, through no fault of her own, 

has been named correspondent in a divorce 
scandal. Hero, at opening of story, calls to 
tell her that because of this notoriety, she 
must stop seeing his young brother, who is 
a doctor trying to build a practice in the 
town. 
2. A girl, who has denied herself part of 
her own salary to help her boss and his busi- 
ness, finds him giving money to another girl 
for postage to promote that girl’s advertis- 
ing campaign. 

3. A girl arrives at a country store to 
check up on a farm she owns and has been 
unable to get vacated. She has driven a 
thousand miles and wants to bring her sick 
mother to the farm to recuperate. In the 
store she happens upon the young lawyer 
with whom she’s been corresponding about 
the farm. He tries to delay action even 
further, because he’s got a date to go pos- 
sum hunting. 

All of these situations, you see, are serious, 
emotional problems, problems which must 
either be worked out or overcome. They 
cannot be explained away. The girl and 
man, in each case, see things entirely differ- 
ently and, as the story progresses, the an- 
tagonism between them deepens until, either 
through developments in the story, or 
changes in the feelings of one or the other, 
sometimes both, the conflict is overcome. 

In my first series of stories, I must have 
just happened to get hold of emotional prob- 
lems in the two stories which sold. The 
others, as I can see now by looking over 
them, did not have these strong emotional 
situations. I’ve given up trying to work over 
any old stories. Each story I write now is 
from a new situation. Sometimes I may con- 
sider and discard twenty or thirty situations 
before I get one on which I think there’s a 
strong enough emotional slant to build a 
story. Sometimes it takes me a week to get 
such a situation, but once I’ve got it, the 
story comes easily, because I’ve something 
to work with. I used to take any kind of 
opening situation, then try to build a strong 
story from it. I was working backwards. 

When you write love pulp stories, you soon 
learn that each opening scene resolves itself 
into one of two approaches: 

1. Prior to the story opening, the girl 


knows the man and out of that friendship 
some conflict arises, or has arisen. 

2. The girl and man meet early in the 
story. Out of that meeting something hap. 
pens to cause trouble between them. What? 

This formula simplifies love story writing 
for me. Before I start a new plot, I ask my. 
self which of the two approaches I want to 
work with this time. Either of the two ap. 
proaches has its hazards. In the first type of 
approach, the writer must bring in a throw. 
back or some retrospect without slowing up 
the action of the story. In the second type, 
the writer must get them acquainted quickly, 
then rush in some conflict as the result of 
that meeting. 


BESIDES a strong emotional problem, 

I’ve also learned that: A good love 
story must march ahead. The scenes must 
move swiftly. Every paragraph must have 
emotion in it. Play up the scenes and con- 
flict between hero and heroine and play 
down everything else, using only those brief 
bits and characters necessary to the develop. 
ment of the story. 

The hero (if I’m telling the story from 
the girl’s viewpoint, which I usually am) 
must be on the scene at least seventy-five 
percent of the story, more if possible. 

After I’m selling every 4,500 to 5,000 
word pulp love story I write, I'll feel quali- 
fied to try a novelette, because I will have 
learned, I hope, not to let loose writing 
get by. 

I’ve learned that if you try to find out 
what the editors want and show any signs of 
giving it to them, they’ll cooperate and en- 
courage you. It isn’t a game of chance! 





Jane Littell, of Love Book, saw advance 
proofs on this article. She writes: 
Sir: 

I have always maintained that learning to write 
stories was like learning to ride a bicycle, or get- 
ting religion. All of a sudden, the light dawns 
The light dawned for Miss van der Veer when she 
discovered that the love pulp story must have al 
emotional problem. And again when she discov 
ered what an emotional problem was. Those are 
two distinctly different discoveries a writer must 
make, and there is usually a lapse of time between 
the first and the second. 

The amazing thing is that most love story writ 

(Continued on page 39) 





SPORT 


STORY 


BY TALBERT JOSSELYN 


HROUGH forty years, the 
T the first bit of fine sports writ- 

ing I remember reading con- 
tinues to come back to me. It was 
in the Boston Herald, and as a small 
boy I was poring over the daily do- 
ings of my hero baseball team—the 
Boston Beaneaters, in many ways 
the greatest ball club of them all. 

Said the sports scribe, describing the game 
that had been played the day before in St. 
Louis: 

“Bobby Yeager hit such a long home run 
that he had time to stop at third base and 
talk about the battle of San Juan Hill before 
continuing on home.” 

What a gorgeous piece of description! 
That news writer, instead of stating the mere 

fact that Yeager, the second- 
string catcher, hit a home 
run inside the ball park that 
went all the way to the flag- 
pole, dipped down into his 
imagination and brought up 
a gem. Immediately he gave 
another dimension to second- 
string Bobby Yeager—made 
him a man who could not 
only hit a ball over the cen- 
terfielder’s head, but who had 
the showmanship, the grasp 
on world affairs that enabled 
him to slow down at third 
base and chat about the do- 
ings in Cuba. 





And the anonymous third-base- 
man of the St. Louis team was lifted 
to semi-heroic stature right along | 
with him. One can almost seem to 
hear him adding his two-bit’s worth 
on Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders. And then, with the center- 
fielder having gotten through cuffing 
the ball around, Bobby Yeager say- 

ing, “Well, I’ve got to be going,” and the 
third-baseman saying, * ‘Glad to have had the | 
chat with you,” and Bobby saying, “Sure!” | | 
and streaking for home plate. | 

As the small boy reading that news writer’s | 
description, I was vaguely aware that here | 
was something more than ordinary in the | 
telling of a game; something worth while 
to be on the lookout for; something that | 
made the person told about seem alive. | 

When, years later, I found to my patent | 
astonishment that I was writing fiction sports | 
stories, and to my further astonishment that | 
at times I was selling them, I discovered that 
the ones with the readiest market value were 
those whose characters most nearly approxi- 
mated that far-away news writer’s work. 
They seemed alive. 

I got them to become alive by getting in- 
side their own persons and seeing how they 
thought and felt. Which meant I had to 
learn all about them—who they were and 
why they acted the way they did. And I had 
to learn all about the particular sort of sport 
they played. They and their game had to be 


authentic. 
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I got authenticity by reading, hearing, 
watching. 

Reading the sports pages of the daily 
newspaper, that living mine of material for 
every fiction sports writer. And then clip- 
ping everything of interest that I saw. My 
shelves are crammed with clippings, as are 
the shelves of every writer. Some of those 
clippings are of only two or three lines, with 
barest details; some are columns long, with 
vivid description—ball games, horse races— 
to be put aside and studied to see how the 
great newswriters handled their stuff; study- 
ing them as guideposts, with the added res- 
olution that if these men could turn out 
such work under pressure and lack of time, 
surely a fiction writer ought to be able to do 
it with leisure at his disposal. 

I might see the name of a promising 
baseball rookie—one of our California boys, 
we'll say. I’d clip it. I would follow that 
player through the year .. . the years. He 
might go up to stardom and last long, and 
then fade and come back to the minors, and 
in all that time I mightn’t have gotten the 
story I wanted of him. The one incident— 
perhaps very small—that went to make him 
complete and ready for writing wouldn’t 
have happened. But if and when it did hap- 
pen, I had everything I wanted about him, 
rounding him out, making him alive. 

On the other hand, in one small clipping 
I might find all I needed to give me a story. 
T’ll illustrate. 

I saw a comment, by Ed. R. Hughes, 
dean of the San Francisco sports writers, 
that three of the onetime greatest players 
in baseball were now on the same southern 
minor league team. I studied their names— 
every baseball fan knew them, holders of the 
highest baseball records. And I said to my- 
self (and here’s where reading and talking 
and watching the game through the years 
now came in): 

“Those three, now on that small, one- 
horse team. They, who’d once been on the 
greatest teams. But how about a fourth 
man, one who’d never been on any team 
but this small, one-horse team through all 
his baseball career? Who'd hoped to go up 
to the big leagues and never had. What 
would his feelings be, when he sat in with 
them and heard their talk of a glamorous 











past? He, who’d never been anybody .. , 
and yet had hoped.” 

Well, there was the thing that touched 
off a whole story. The story of a minor 
leaguer, at the very end of his minor league 
career, finally going up to the big leagues, 
“Pinch Hitter” was its name and it came out 
in Coilier’s. 

So, the clippings have been made of all 
sports. Perhaps not one in fifty will go into 
making a story, but there they are, ready. 

Then, there’s the talking about sports— 
the listening to men who've been in them. 
Ball players, football men, golfers, racehorse 
trainers . . . the list is endless. The listening 
to how they put things in their own words, 
and then the making of notes and more 
notes, and putting them away until they're 
ready. 

Until they’re ready. Here’s an example 
of how a bit here and a bit there and a bit 
somewhere else, were added together and 
simmered until the final plot was done. 
Here’s how the baseball story “The Flipper’ 
was written for Collier’s. 

Almost twenty years ago, on a rainy 
winter’s day in our small home town of 
Carmel, one of the carpenters who’d been 
putting shakes on our new house. stopped in 
the shelter of the garage to talk baseball. He 
was a tall, lean man, now middle-aged. 
He tald how he’d once been a kid pitcher 
down in New Mexico, and how his little 
town team, with him on the mound, had 
beaten El Paso. The celebration coming 
home on the train was so great, as he put 
it, that “you couldn’t hear thunder.” 

He and his catcher continued on to Los 
Angeles. There on the street he met Dolly 
Gray, a pitcher for the Angels, who later 
went to the Washington Senators. They'd 
known each other before. “What you do- 
ing?” said Dolly. “Nothing now,” said the 
kid, and told what he’d been doing. “The 
Angels need pitchers,” said Dolly. “Come 
on out to the ball park and I'll introduce 
you to the manager. You’ll get a tryout.” 

The kid, with visions of his big chance 
at last, went back to his rooming house with 
his catcher, got glove and ball and warmed 
up in a vacant lot. Finally he cut loose with 
a fast one—and his arm went out at the 
shoulder. 
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As he said—he, now the middle-aged car- 
penter, standing watching the rain: “I never 
went to the ball park. I never showed up.” 

Well, there it was, the tragedy of that 
pitcher. But it wasn’t a story; it was only 
part of a story. I made notes and put it 
away. Ten years. Time and again I’d take 
those notes out and look at them and then 
say: “There’s no story here yet.” 

Then one day I was talking with Eddie 
Burns, over in Monterey. Eddie was catcher 
on the Philadelphia Nationals the year they 
won their pennant; he caught Alexander. 
We were talking baseball injuries, and he 
told how he hurt his shoulder as a high- 
school kid. He was running across a street 
in San Francisco, tripped, and hit his 
shoulder against a curb. He was panic- 
stricken to find he couldn’t use his arm— 
and he wanted to be a baseball player. He 
tried doctors and they did no good. Then 
someone told him of a drunken old German 
doctor who used electricity, and he went 
to him. His shoulder was cured through 
this treatment, for the injury had been to 
a nerve instead of a muscle. 

Right there I had the makings of the 
story. A pitcher... a different sort of arm 
injury .. . a different cure. I went at it. I 
skeletonized the plot, went over and over 
it until the whole thing was articulated, was 
in proportion, was complete. 

I made the young pitcher a kid who’d 
been a bricklayer, the reason of which you’ll 
see later. He starts from his small town for 
the big city, as I put it: “Baggaged with 
youth, a long right arm, and a meat-paper 
valise.” Also carrying a letter from the 


catcher of the big-league team in the city, 
telling him to come along for a tryout—the 
catcher had seen him pitch in the small 
And in the letter 


town the previous fall. 
was a post-script of 
two lines, which was 
to alter the kid’s 
whole life: “Be sure 
the old arm is all 
O. K. and loose 
like a slingshot when 
you show up. The 


boss is sure death 
on these lame-arm 
pitchers.” 
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He arrives in the city, gets a room-in a 
cheap rooming-house near the station, sees 
kids playing catch in the street, and warms 
up with them. He'll go out to the ball park 
in the morning. He never goes out. A child, 
playing in the street, is in the path of a 
truck, and he sweeps it aside just in time 
and falls against the curb and hits his 
shoulder. 

He can’t move his arm. He goes to a 
doctor; goes again and again, and the 
shoulder is stiff ; he can move the arm side- 
ways, but not overhand. He doesn’t report 
at the ball park to a manager who is death 
on lame-arm pitchers. Once more he takes 
up his trade, bricklayer. 

But baseball is in his blood. How can he 
satisfy it? 

Well, there’s where I had to go to work, 
plenty. How could he still stay in baseball 
and not be in baseball? I must have walked 
a good ten miles on that—some writers do 
one thing and some another when the going 
is tough, and I walk—and then it came. 
And it was back to the newspapers again 
for the answer. 

I remembered late afternoons in San 
Francisco, when the newsboys would be 
shrilling: “Box-score final!” And men 
would buy the papers and fold them to the 
box-scores and get aboard the street cars 
studying them—men who, some of them, 
might have once been baseball players them- 
selves. And there was my bricklayer’s chance. 
At the end of the day’s work he would buy 
a paper with the box-scores, would go to his 
two-by-four room in the rooming-house, and 
as on a magic carpet the paper would carry 
him away. Reading, he replayed the day’s 
game ... with himself as the pitcher. 

The years sped. 

Now, sooner or later one knows that he 
was going to meet 
that big-league 
catcher. He could 
meet him on _ the 
street, but that 
wouldn’t pack any 
drama. So, I had 
the man he worked 
for tell him to go 
down to the ball 
park and build a 
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them and heard their talk of a glamorous 


shoulder. 
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brick bake-room, where the players could 
sweat out. He didn’t want to go... he’d 
never been in the ball park in all those 
years .. . but he had to go or else lose his 
job. 

He went—and the catcher recognized him. 
Asked him why he’d never reported, years 


before. Then the tale was told. “Hell!” 
said the catcher. “Didn’t you try elec- 
tricity?” No, he hadn’t. The catcher tells 


of the old German doctor with his electric 
battery—if he can be found. Well, he’s 
found . . . and it proves to have been a 
nerve injury, and finally the arm is cured. 

When he comes to pitch in practice, the 
old overarm steam is gone. Inactivity has 
done that. But his powerful sidearm motion, 
gotten through his bricklayer’s trade, is there. 
He learns to flip ’em in, sidearm, and finally 
is sent into a decisive game as relief pitcher. 
The stands demand: “Who t’hell’s this new 
pitcher?” And the line in the story answers: 
“Who was he? He’d been pitching on this 
field all these years!” 

Now, the story could have ended right 
there, but to me it wasn’t complete. I had 
gotten so well acquainted with this character 
that I knew how he’d act. As in a dream 
he rode downtown after the victory .. . and 
he felt that something was missing. Then 
he heard the newsboys calling the papers 
with the box-scores. That was it! He bought 
a paper, went to his dingy room, read the 
game as he’d read countless games before. 
Read the names .. . read a new name. His 
own. And suddenly it came to him. Not 
somebody else . . . but himself! And the 
story concludes with: 

“Tears started down the seamed cheeks. 

“*Tt’s me,’ he whispered. ‘It’s me .. . 
it’s me.’ ” 

I have dwelt on this story “The Flipper” 
at some length, so as to show how much 
body a sports story has to have to make the 
grade with a slick paper magazine. In the 
main a sports story for the pulps has one 
dimension—movement. It skates swiftly over 
the thin ice of action. The sports story for 
the slick magazines has to have length and 
breadth and thickness. 

If I had written “The Flipper” back when 
I was writing mining and sports stories for 
the pulps, it would have had good moving 


action and a tight plot. But the man himself 
wouldn’t have come to his complete stature, 
He could have fitted into any one of the 
pulp stories. But growing as he did, he 
finally could fit into only one—his story, 
He belonged. 

And now, there’s the third way of getting 
sports material. Watching. Old-time writers 
know the following, and beginners have to 
learn it: In watching any sport a writer 
has to see things that others miss. If they 
didn’t, everybody would be a writer. You 
know the way that Kipling puts it, in his 
poem “The Story of Ung,” the prehistoric 
sculptor who was the teller of tales on bone, 
Ung’s father is talking to him: 

And the father of Ung gave answer, that 
was old and wise in the craft, 

Maker of pictures aforetime, and he leaned 
on his lance and he laughed 

“If they could see as thou seest they would 
do what thou hast done, 

“And each man would make him a picture, 
and—what would become of my son? 
“There would be no pelts of the reindeer, 

flung down at thy cave for a gift ; 

“Nor dole of the oily timber that comes on 
the Baltic drift...” 

And he (Ung) gloved himself and departed, 
and he heard his father behind : 

“Son that can see so clearly, rejoice that thy 
tribe is blind!” 

So, the writer must be on the lookout 
for things unseen by other people. And not 
always the obvious things, but the minor 
things which at times are not minor, but 
which go to pack a situation with drama... 
which go to make a story. 

Here’s one example. There was the young 
fellow I saw hunting for golf balls along 
the shore of the Pebble Beach course during 
Championship Week. That was nothing in 
itself—lots of young fellows hunt for golf 
balls along there—until I discovered that 
this particular youth was a leading contender 
in the championship, so desperately hard up 
that he couldn’t afford to buy golf balls ... 

There are similar incidents, all noted 
down and stacked away on my shelves. 

Lots of work writing a good sports story? 
You bet! One of the hardest things to 
write in all fiction . . . and one of the best. 
You’re writing about the thing that is one of 
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the safety valves of the American people— 
Sports. 

And the marketing of those stories after 
they've been sweated over and written? 
That comes right back to the writer himself, 
if he’s sweated enough and has a story. The 
manner of appearance of the manuscript 
will help, typed on the best of paper, and 
cleanly done. That gives the manuscript a 
shave, a shine, a haircut. It enables it to 
get inside the office after knocking on the 
front door. But it’s got to have more than 
appearance from then on; it’s got to have 
plenty inside it, got to have something to 
tell that stands up under savage cross- 
examination. And that can be gotten only 
by writing and keeping on writing. 

Specific markets? There’s only one answer 
to that. Read and re-read the stories in 
the magazine you’re aiming at. It is obvious 
that two magazines of equal caliber will 
have different editorial policies on the sort 
of sports stories they want. Again I say, read 
‘em and find out. And 
policies will change. 
Seven years ago, dur- 
ing the hardest of 
hard times the maga- 
zines wanted light, 
bright stories of young 
people; now, with 
things on the upswing, 
the demand is for 
stories that are full- 
bodied, with plenty 
of meat and plot. To 
get this latter, write 
your story full and 





complete, no matter how long it runs... 
and then go over it and cut out all non- 
essentials until it’s down to five thousand 
words in length. 

A magazine like Collier’s, with its tremen- 
dous number of feminine readers along with 
the masculine, will look with more interest 
on a sports story that manages to include a 
woman in it—not thrust into it but worked 
into it—than a story with only men charac- 
ters. It will take an all-man story, but that 
story has to have just that much more to 
make the grade. 

Magazines like Elks or Columbia, with a 
more preponderant masculine public, will be 
more liable to take an all-man story. But 
there’s no general rule on any of this, except, 
to make an Irishism, this rule: Write your 
story so thumpingly well that it’s bound to 
sell somewhere! 

Sports story? The biggest sports story of 
all is that of the writer, getting knocked 
down time after time, 
coming up off the 
rosin of rejections to 
go after it once more. 
And don’t tell me I 
don’t know! I entirely 
rewrote one story eight 
times; worked and 
reworked another 
through thirty years. 

If you’re going to 
be a writer, dust the 
rosin off the seat of 
your pants — and 
write! 





(Continued from page 34) 


ers know this in principle, but they do not always 
test their story ideas to see if the core of the story 
they intend to write is an emotional problem. Then 
suddenly, after months or years of struggling, they 
do just what Miss van der Veer did—discover that 
the stories that sold had an emotional problem, 





and those that did not sell had a money problem 
or a mother-in-law problem or something, else. 
The next step is to make sure that the writer’s 
idea of an emotional problem is the same as the 
editor’s idea. Once that is settled, the writer 
ought to sell every story. 
Jane LITTELL, 
Love Book, New York City. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


LEXIBILITY is the word for the 
B ve magazine chains. Whatever story 

field is attracting reader-buyer interest, 
there expansion quickly follows. 

That golden oak decor of the Street & 
Smith offices, and its anachronistic elevator 
give no indication of just how alert and up- 
to-date the many magazines are; or how 
many new publications are conjured up to 
the rumble of the presses. 

Western Story Magazine has kept Editor 
John Burr in such a “tight,” as they say in 
the Westerns, that it took three days’ efforts 
to get the news out of him about his new 
bi-monthly, Western Adventures. It will use 
three lengths of stories: shorts up to 5,000 
words; novelettes of 10,000 words; and 
novels of around 15,000 words. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Payment is on 


acceptance, at the rate of one cent per word. 


And here, in the editor’s own words, are 
some specially pertinent suggestions about 
those yarns he wants: 

“Crisply written stories told from the 














"Who touched that paper that was here?" 


man’s point of view, strongly plotted and 
tempered with plenty of excitement and 
action. Whereas some woman interest is 
permitted in the longer stories, we do not 
want the woman to be motivation for the 
action. Our heroes should be young, and 
any phase of the Western scene is welcome, 
so long as the problem is dramatic and alive 
with human interest. 

“The majority of stories submitted seem 
to fall into the ‘sheriff and outlaw’ class. 
It has always struck me as singular that more 
writers don’t take advantage of the fact that 
there are a legion of other characters who 
belong in the Western picture and who 
might make appealing central figures for 
their yarns.” Address of Western Adven- 
tures, 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Western Story Magazine, also edited by 
John Burr, is a steady-going market. No 
changes in policy or lengths. A careful study 
of current issues will help new contributors. 

Charles Moran is editing that other new 
Street & Smith bi-monthly, The Wizard. 
This offers only a small market for short 
stories under 5,000 words in length, as the 
serial novel is written on contract. The 
magazine’s subtitle, “Adventures in Money 
Making,” sets the keynote. Payment is on 
acceptance, at one cent per word and up. 
Mr. Moran also edits Sport Story Magazine, 
published monthly. On this, the market is 
limited, as so many professional sports writ- 
ers contribute. A good market, if you know 
your sports and your sports fiction. Address: 
79 Seventh Avenue. 

Street & Smith now has four comics pub- 
lications. Bill Barnes Comics and Sports 
Comics are the latest additions here. The 
editor: William J. DeGrouchy. 


Romantic Range, the Street & Smith pulp 
in the field of Western love, is undergoing 
an important change in policy. Miss Daisy 
Bacon is now the editor, replacing Marion 
Millhauser who has shifted to another de- 
partment in the same company. Miss Bacon 
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js planning a considerable face-lifting for 
the magazine, making its stories almost en- 
tirely modern in setting. Few or none of the 
costume-period stories will be bought. And 
she will make an effort to instill much greater 
variety into the settings, while keeping them 
within the American West. Watch for the 
November issue, on sale about October 11th. 
In that issue “Desert Dawn” by Leta Zoe 
Adams and “Bad Man of the Border” by 
Dick Moreland are good examples to study. 

Changes in length requirements are also 
planned. Shorts should now run between 
4,000 and 6,000 words; on novelettes 8,000 
words is the outside length. Whether longer 
novels will be used awaits further editorial 
decisions. I’ll try to have this information 
for you next month. Rates are to be at least 
one cent a word, payable on acceptance. 
Address of Romantic Range, 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


GEPTEMBER 25th is the publication date 

of the first issue of Munsey’s new Fifth 
Column Stories. This is a bi-monthly, edited 
by John Earl Davis. This pulp will use 
both fiction and fact articles. Short stories 
may be anywhere between 1,500 and 6,000 
words; novelettes 8,000 to 11,000 words; 
novels 25,000 to 30,000 words. Stories must 
be well plotted, and heavily angled for ex- 
posing activities of the Fifth Column in the 
U. S. A. and its possessions, or against the 
Western hemisphere. They may deal with 
any subversive activities of totalitarian fac- 
tions, or of any organization or individual 
which attacks democracy, or tries to poison 
the public mind in any way. Articles should 
be under 5,000 words in length. The subject 
matter can be the work of subversive indi- 
viduals or groups, and must be thoroughly 
substantiated by facts. Query the editor, be- 
fore submitting articles. Payment is at good 
rates; on acceptance usually. (To new or 
unknown writers, the Munsey magazines pay 
on publication.) Mr. Davis. was formerly 
assistant on the Argosy staff. Address for 
Fifth Column Stories, 280 Broadway. 

That new Western love magazine under 
the Fictioneers seal is titled Rangeland 
Sweethearts. Willard Crosby is editor. All 
details were given last month in this column. 
Address : 205 East 42nd Street. 








don’t be a 
SUCKER! 


Stop wasting time and stamps. 
Editors know what they want. If 
you're not delivering you know it by now. 


| SHOW YOU HOW TO WRITE 
FOR THE EDITORS and when you do 
| SELL YOUR MSS. FOR THE BIG- 
GEST CHECKS MARKETS PAY! 


Even a genius needs a sai¢sman who 
knows the literary game and plays the 
angles with your interest at heart—onc 
who doesn't kid you along for extra fees 
and “collaborations.” 


You can work alone forever and not 
sell. Or you can follow the lead of so 
many selling writers, both slick and pulp, 
who use my individualized service built 
on your personal needs. 


If your material is not immediately 
salable. | give you constructive sales- 
criticism with an eye on the market, your 
problems uppermost. | read each ms. 
carefully, painstakingly. If it doesn't 
quite make the grade | tell you why and 
HOW TO MAKE IT SALABLE—if it 
can be made salable. Requested resub- 
missions are free. I'm proud to be 
among the few agents who work for their 
money instead of handing out forms 
which apply to you or Shakespeare. 


Bring your problems to me. I'll not kid 
you along. For the non-professional | 
have the shortcut to checks. | expand 
professional markets and increase sales. 
Fees: 

$5 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$10 from 25,000 to 50,000 


$15 from 50,000 te 85,000 
$20 above 85,000 words 


$1 te 3,000 words 

$2 frem 3,000 te 6,000 
$3 from 6,000 to 10,000 
$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 
Fees are based on individual mss., not aggregate wordage, 
and must be enclosed with submissions, together with return 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10 per cent com- 
mission on sales. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











Z_©~ SONG POEM WAITERS 


Write for free inspiring folder 


“i . —a pen a ities for Lace 
: eur songwriters. emar le 
changes in music industry give new writers 
more chance than ever before. 

ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Les Angeles, Calif. 














WHAT ARES 
fe THOUGHTS ; 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
SCRIBE V.M.G, THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosB, CALIFORNIA 





Now that Hillman Periodicals have given 
their name to the building at 1476 
Broadway, they are adding business at a 
great rate. Lionel White has been made 
editor-in-chief, and it sounds like no idle 
title. There are plans in the air, plenty of 
them. To the trio of fact-detective maga- 
zines (Crime Detective, Crime Confession, 
and Headquarters Detective) a fourth has 
just been added: Real Detective. This was 
started out in Chicago under the editorship 
of Edwin Baird, then moved to New York, 
where it has gone through a number of 
changes. Most recently it has been edited 
by Arthur Mefford at 250 Park Avenue. 

Under the Hillman ownership, it is 
planned to make Real Detective more mod- 
ern in story scope, with up-to-date, stream- 
lined writing. Stories from smaller towns, 
outside New York, are desired. Emphasis 
should be on sex murders. And much more 
art is wanted. The ideal length for a story 
is about 4,500 words. But before writing, 
always query the editor about the case, and 
list the available pictures. Payment for 
stories is at a minimum of a cent and a half 
per word, and up, on acceptance. Pictures 
for all this group of fact-detective magazines 
now bring a $5 minimum; these are paid 
for on publication. Address manuscripts to 
Lionel White. 

Sensation is the title of another Hillman 
magazine, the first issue of which is due out 
in November. Just how much of a market 
if any this will give, remains to a later edi- 
torial announcement. 

Western Novel of the Month and Mystery 
Novel of the Month are two series of pocket- 
size books intended for newsstand sale. Here- 
tofore reprint material has been used, but 
the intention now is to buy new stories for 
use. Lengths are about 45,000 words, Rates 
are by arrangement with the author, payable 
on acceptance. Address these also to 1476 
Broadway. 

Excuse the notes about The Spur in last 
month’s Dicest, please. Changes sometimes 
come to a head suddenly, and editors find 
the ground shifted under their very feet. 
After more than a quarter century of sep- 
arate publication, The Spur and Arts @ 
Decoration have been combined into one 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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magazine. The new title is Arts @ Decora- 
tion Combined with The Spur. Henry S. 
Adams, who was editor of The Spur for 
many years, is now acting as editor. Arthur 
E. Krows of The Spur and Mrs. Mary 


Fanton Roberts of Arts & Decoration are no 
longer with the magazine. 


Mr. Adams tells me that the plan is to 
retain and dovetail the best features of each 
magazine. There will be special stress on 
country living; for the class of people who, 
while not in the top income brackets, still 
can afford all the angles of gracious living. 
In the fields of outdoor life and country liv- 
ing, we find articles about hunting, fishing, 
horses, dogs, blooded live stock, and the 
amenities of social life. Also, articles on 
building, furnishing, interior decoration, gar- 
dening, and the art of living. The editorial 
staff are trained technicians in their fields. 
But there is also a small market for good 
articles. The preferred length is about 1200 
words. And there should be excellent illus- 
trations. It is better to query the editor first. 
Payment will probably continue on publica- 
tion, at rates which are by arrangement, 
according to the value of the article. The 
address: 116 East 16th Street. 


Friday, the weekly magazine which made 
its first appearance in March, has announced 
a change of policy, by which no more fiction 
will be used. Requirements for articles re- 
main the same and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the publisher, D. S. Gillmor, at 
114 East 32nd Street. There have been 
changes in staff also. Miss Ruth McKenney 
is no longer with the magazine, nor is 
Cameron Mackenzie, formerly executive 
editor. This is a picture magazine with a 
pro Labor, pro Left appeal. 


College Life has been revived as a picture 
magazine quarterly, and is now appearing 
in large flat format at ten cents a copy. 
Robert A. Pines, editor, says he is looking 
for photographs of college people, mostly 
girls. Preferably, these should be in a series, 
and they must tell a story. There should 
be action in them; not posed shots. Humor 
is fine. Any phase of college life may supply 
ideas, if there is a chance for good candid 
action pictures: parties, costume affairs, 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


[ wanry YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness: We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 

ra 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 
Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 


Re TE SS TCS, 


RESPONSIBLE © EFFICIENT © SPEEDY 
RES Typerie 


Free carbon, extra outside pages, minor corrections. 
flat. Rates on book lengths. Poetry %c per line. 
postage please! 


Mailed 
Return 


Whenever in doubt— 
Let RES help you out. 
30c per 1000 words, 25c after 15,000. 


211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 
“ENCLOSED FIND CHECK" 


gives low-down on manuscript marketing. Written by 
our Editorial Director, formerly with publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post and Ladies Home Journal and na- 
tionally own as a free lance. Write today for free 
copy. No obligation. 

CHARBETH COMPANY 
Box 62, Philadelphia, Penna. 


i cpaeeenenaeenieeeencneemtememeneneiaieall 
PIANO PARTS TO THREE POEMS 


at one on, nb s3 00 fRegsier $30.00 value). a install- 
ments, ie .. yee I will s Se 3 gene 

“WHEN IT’S PRINGTIME IN OCKIES” 
piano arrangement was made in this Be Music guar- 


anteed. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
LUTHER A. CLARK, Mgr. 
Thomaston, Maine 


“Write for 
FREE Book" 


Dept, 40-WD 


SONGWRITERS 


Youn roruns your OR: wl sone SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination, NO ‘OBLIGA TION. 


RECORDINGS — PUBLISHING —— ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 
Recent laced under contracts—BLUE ROSES—HOLLY- 
wooD NIGHT , and many others. 

Indlane 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, Salem, 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 


HOW 10 SELL ‘vou’ WRITE 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
FRE SAMPLE COPY 
ON REQUEST 
Address: Writers’ Markets 


Advice From Such As: 
Ben Ames Williams 
Vicki Baum 
John Steinbeck 





and Methods Mag., Dept.§- Kethieen Norris 
9K, Hollywood, Calif. 











“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG - WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 


DEPT. 407 43 PARK PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











FREE CRITAGE! 


To show you what critage can do I'll give you “FREE critage 
of any good script up to 2000 words in length. No cost to you 
for a service that ordinarily costs four dollars! Further, I'll 
market the completed script for commission, I reserve 
the right to reject illiterate scripts. 

nd @ manuscript with the regular dollar reading fee— 
the critage will be sent promeely. oe ELS are now in demand— 
I have calls for fact itER” fee on novels: $5. 
WALTER N. DES. MARAIS 
Box 33, Stetion E Ciacianett, Ohio 


Upland, Indiana will also reach me) 











If your Manuscript is salable as you have written it, I imme- 
Giately contact Editorial Buyers for you, asking 10% of the 
Proceeds when the story is sold. But if your Manuscript is 
not salable as you have written it, Revisions will be made on 
the script free of charge, without cost to you. Positively the 
most sensational, the most generous Literary Assistance Bar- 
fain ever offered. Before spending money anywhere for help 
of any kind learn the Truth as I see it about your writings. 
If you are seeking Editorial Contacts, send a Manuscript for 
Reading and a Big, Eight-Page Analysis. For Reading and 
Eight-Page Analysis, enclose 50c a thousand words or fraction 
thereof plus return postage. You pay nothing for the Free 
Revisions made on your manuscript. You pay only for the 
Reading and Eight-Page Analysis. The Free Revisions are 
given you without cost, without charge. Every unsalable 
manuscript receives free revisions on the script. A separate 
reading fee for each script. Minimum reading fee per script 
62.50. My Eleventh Year. The West Coast’s active manu- 
script agent. What have you for Hollywood? No personal 
interviews. Reading fees must all ipts. 
Fiction only. 








FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly 
oanagg nrg Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned deposes and 
says that 83% of Nathalay Staff Revisions which have 
are * iat Sales for Beginning Writers with little or 
average ability. Positively no sales for exceptionally 
talented or professional writers are ever listed in m 
announcements. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
6th day of July, 1937, Mattie G, Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 














RALPH NATHALAY MANUSHEIEY AGENCY 


917 Shreve Building San Francisco, California 


TFREE REVISION 





initiations, traditional activities and festivities 
on the campus, jitterbug dancing, etc. Pic- 
tures must be accompanied by releases signed 
by the subject (or the parent, if the subject 
is under 21). The best size of photograph 
is 7x9 inches; glossy prints. Payment is on 
acceptance at a $5 minimum, and more if 
warranted, Address: 22 West 48th Street. 

College Humor, also edited by Robert A. 
Pines, is overstocked for the moment. Same 
address. 

Penn Publications, Inc. now is at work 
on a third magazine, Popular Recordings. 
This will appear first about October 15th, 
dated as the November issue. The magazine 
will deal with a very interesting and im- 
portant new field, that indicated by its title. 
The contents will include articles about pro- 
fessional recordings of the voice, recording 
of popular and classical music, home re- 
cordings taken from the air, voice-recordings 
for speech training and improvement; also 
markets for records. The editors will be 
looking for material from experts in this 
highly specialized field, and contributors 
should keep in mind that they must know 
their stuff in order to contribute. The editor 
will be glad to have writers query him. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the pub- 
lisher, Charles A. Penn, 110 West 42nd 
Street. Payment depends on the merit of 
the articles, and is indefinite as yet. It will 
probably be made on publication. This com- 
pany also publishes Miniature Railroading 
and The Model Craftsman. 

That second cartoon magazine announced 
by Elite Publications as a companion piece 
to Grin, bears the singularly appropriate 
title Fresh! This is composed of cartoons 
emphasizing girl interest. Payment is usually 
$5 apiece. W. W. Scott is managing editor 
of this group now, which also includes several 
comics magazines. The confession pulps | 
which had been planned several months 
ago, to be brought out under the parent 
corporation, Fox Publications, have been 
postponed indefinitely, Address for _ this 
group: 480 Lexington Avenue, Room 912. 

The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
has announced a Spanish-language edition 
for distribution in South and Central 
America, as a non-profit venture. In addi- 
tion to Spanish versions of articles from the 
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English version, it will also carry condensa- 
tions of material from Latin-American 
publications. 

Behind the Headlines is a new monthly 
of the causes behind the news, and the pos- 
sible coming results of the current news 
events. Material is mostly staff prepared, 
but there may be some market for specially 
good articles, or for ideas which can be 
worked up. The idea, not the name of the 
writer, is the thing. No by-lines appear in 
the magazine. Lengths run between 2,000 
and 4,000 words. Payment is on publication, 
at indefinite rates. Joseph H. Applegate is 
editor. Address: 67 West 44th Street, Room 
1605. 

Movie Stars Parade is a new picture maga- 
zine, gotten out by Ideal Publishing Co., 
122 East 42nd Street. No text; no market. 

Young America has shortened its pre- 
ferred fiction length to 2,000 words, accord- 
ing to its managing editor, Winthrop Bru- 
baker. Other than that, all requirements are 
just as they have been for the past year or 
more. Fiction is the only market open to 
outside writers. Address: 32 East 57th 
Street. 


ERE are the changes and the news 
about the many pulps in the “Thril- 
ling,” 22 W. 48th St. lineup: Thrilling Spy 
has been discontinued. But there will still 
be a market for spy stories in other books. 


Popular Love has been shifted to the half- 
cent group. Its lead novels run 40,000 words, 
and should be more melodramatic, with 
lots of heart and human interest and plenty 
of emotional love drama. And _ please! 
Stories outside New York and Hollywood. 


There’s a big demand for love stories in 
this half-cent market right now, because 
“Thrilling” is adding another bi-monthly to 
this class. The new one will use 30,000 
word lead novels and shorts. Thrilling Love 
continues as a one-cent market, however. It 
uses leads of 15,000 words; novelettes 8,000 
to 10,000 ; shorts up to 6,000 words. 

About November, the Western story mar- 
ket of this group will open up again. At 
present only a few shorts are wanted in the 
half-cent group. The detective field, how- 
ever, is wide open for shorts and for novel- 





ABILITY PLUS EXPERIENCE 


Nothing can replace these Qualities in your 
Advisory Service — especially when backed by 
Integrity of Character and Personal Interest. 


Practical Help 


If you wish: (1) to know exactly where you pounds 
(2) to find your place in the writing world; (3 de- 
tailed, creative advice in overcoming troublesome Tech- 
nical and Sales Problems; (4) the “‘Why?” behind your 
rejection slips, I can help you. 

And always an ironclad satisfaction or money-back guar- 
antee such as no other firm gives. 


Personal Counsel 


Individual and Specialized attention from a man who 
has done these ane: 
BACKGROUND: (Formerly) The Writer; Boston Tran- 
script; Radio Theater Guild; Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 
ference; Staley College. (Now) “ne Member . 
Kathleen Dell School ; On niversity of N. H. Writers’ Con- 
ference. And Three ’ Workshop Courses in Short Story 
Writing. And Special Guest Lecturer at Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health. 
EXPERIENCE: Free Lance Writer of 1000 articles and 
many published short stores, plays, etc. 


Fall Classes Now Forming 
Limited, Intensive Workshop Classes now being organ- 
ized to fit the convenience of small groups. Boston and 
nearby cities. Inquire at once. 
Others please send sample ms., with letter about your- 
— and the small fee ($1. per 1000 words; 60c above 
) plus Return Postage. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 
44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, . Mass. 








“YOU ARE A GENIUS 


as a manuscript typist!"' says HARRY STEPHEN KEELER, 
mystery story writer (his 30th novel—''The Man with the 
Crimson Box''—was published July | by E. P. Dutton). 
Send me your mss. for professional typing. First 20,000 
words, 35c per 1000; 30c per M thereafter. 

MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


541 Deming Place, Chicago, Ill. 








ULd ELLA 


a protessional writer make it 
Send a postcard — 
ay FREE a 
Market-Propensity Test. 
show for which of the 2,500 paying 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 503, St. Louis, Me. 





FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who have 
never sold a story, I have something that will save 
you a year’s time. A postcard will bring you full 
details. ddress 


"WRITER" 
1332 S$. Bonnie Beach Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 








SALES penta aerenidpenge' TO 15¢ 


SAVE posta Manu- 


velope, list . joney order covering 
15c each delivery, each manuscript. Shorts under 1500—two for 
15c, both to same markets. EXAMPLE: One ms. over 1500 
words delivered to 53 markets at 15c each is _ 7Sc total! 
$1.00 extra if we select markets. Typing 30c pe 000. 


The MARKETER 


58 W. 31 St. N. Y. City 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


> oo oe 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* @# a 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . articles . . serials . . series. Now, I’m 
teaching it. 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* #* «s 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











POETS: 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
Nt aaa ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 











COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 
WITH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Individual two-months’ course in short-short 
story wri 00 
Short-short criticisms—60c per story 
Also typing and marketing service. 
Please enciose return postage with ali manuseripts, 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
BOX 2 LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only aang looking 
scripts. There are over 00 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskize 
RADIO WRITING 
by Max Wyfle 
DO'S. AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers 
RADIO DICTIONARY 
Leonard Lewis 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 








ettes to 15,000 words at the one-cent rate; 
and for shorts at the half-cent rate. 

In the air group, shorts for The Lone 
Eagle now rate a half-cent. (The novel is 
under contract.) No stories of the war are 
desired, as competition with the newspapers 
is next to impossible. But the editor is look- 
ing for plenty of stories with domestic avia- 
tion settings; commercial flying, Army and 
Navy, Fifth Column, sabotage, even sports 
flying. Any good air yarn with a fight in it, 
out of the world war class. 

Thrilling Mystery needs shorts, at the one. 
cent rate. The pseudo-science group can 
take a lot of shorts up to 6,000 words in 
length, at the one-cent rate. Strange Stories 
can use weird shorts at the half-cent rate, 
There won’t be a market for sports stories, 
however, until November at the earliest. 

All those pulps listed just above with their 
needs belong to the “Thrilling” group, 
edited by Leo Margulies. Address: 22 West 
48th Street. 


"THE Red Circle group at 330 West 42nd 

Street have resumed publication of two 
former titles: Best Sports and Modern Love. 
These are bi-monthlies, paying on accept- 
ance at a half-cent per word. The latter 
wants stories to be mostly from the girl’s 
viewpoint, and with some sex angle. Any 
length up to 10,000 words. 

Plans for some new pulp magazines at 
Tem Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, have not materialized. The company 
is concentrating on comics. 

The Gernsback magazine, Know Your- 
self, is no longer being published. Address: 
99 Hudson Street. 

Better Photography, edited by A. J. Loc- 
krey at 148 West 42nd St., seems to have 
folded completely. 

American Theatre Magazine, 2 East 46th 
Street, called it a day after one issue. 

The True Confessions Song Poem Contest 
brought in about 40,000 entries. As a result, 
with so many people to judge the songs for 
sheet music and air, etc., it won’t be until 
the November issue of the magazine that a 
definite announcement can be expected. 

With the October issue, the Fawcett com- 
ics will be combined into one regular-size 
magazine. The title will be Slam-Bang 
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Comics. The others will be dropped: Nickel 
Comics, Master Comics, and Whiz Comics. 
These are edited by Bill Parker, 1501 
Broadway. 

Story continues on its fine literary way 
with little deviation, paying $25 for short 
stories and $50 and $75 for novellas, which 
may run from 10,000 to 25,000 words. 
Literary merit is the one requirement. If 
you study the magazine, you'll get their idea. 
Just now, Story has branched out into radio 
presentations. If you are near New York, 
you may hear them Tuesday nights at 9:15 
on WHN. 

In association with J. B. Lippincott, The 
Story Press is bringing out books of literary 
merit, also, and is glad to see manuscripts 
of appropriate quality. Address: 432 Fourth 
Avenue. 

Detective Story Magazine, of the Street 
& Smith list, never seems to get ahead of 
its buying schedule. It uses novels of 20,000 
words and novelettes of 10,000. But for the 
newcomer, its editor, Hazlett Kessler, points 
out that the best entrance is the short story, 
for which there is always a great need. 


Especially, if the story has to do with a 
crime other than murder! A good swindle 
or burglary short is a tip to consider. He 
can also use a good short-short, but this 
length, and all others, must have some real 
detection. Characterization is important, 
too. Payment is one cent per word, and up; 
on acceptance. A study of the magazine 
will help you plenty, too. Address: 79 
Seventh Avenue. 

Personal Romances is interested right now 
in three-part serials of 15,000 words (5,000 
each part). Young love interest is always 
acceptable. But there is a need, too, for 
variety. A good confessional story is the 
main thing. There must be both plot interest 
and character portrayal, and the story 
worked up with glamor and emotional thrill. 
Short stories should be kept under 6,000 
words, and the shorter the length in which 
a good story is told, the better the chance 
of acceptance. A very acceptable length 
would be 4,000 words, as it is easier to 
schedule than the longer things. No novel- 
ettes are wanted, Payment is still on publi- 
cation, at a cent a word. And please, says 





WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 
Stories created by men and women trained under the super- 
vision of Frederick Palmer have been published in virtually 
every magazine in America. 


TORYCRMFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 





PRAISED BY FAMOUS 
WRITERS 


STEVE FISHER, well known in Cosmo- 
politan, Liberty and many other publications, 
writes: “I believe you have the greatest 
course ever offered.” 


BARRETT WILLOUGHBY, distinguished 
for her novels and serials of Alaska, says: “In 
my increasing enthusiasm for Storycraft and 
admiration for the ability of Frederick 
Palmer, I advise all writers who have not 
“arrived” to acquire this wonderful training.” 


Adela Rogers St. John, Jim Tully, H. 
Bedford-Jones, Rob Wagner, Allan Vaughan 
Elston, Eric Howard, Isabel Stewart Way 
and innumerable others tell why they recom- 
mend STORYCRAFT, in the 32-page free 
brochure, “Your Writing Career.” 


This amazing new method of learning how to write 
salable magazine fiction cannot be explained ada- 
quately in this small space. It is as superior to all 
other “courses” as a speed plane is to a burro. 


FIRST LESSON FREE 
Mail coupon and receive: (1) First lesson of Story- 
craft; (2) Personal report on the work you submit 
in that connection; (3) Copy of “Your Writing 
Career,” 32-page illustrated booklet expiaining 
everything and containing enlightening statements 
of famous authors. 


Mail the coupon now. All this is absolutely free of cost 
or obligation to you. Do not delay! 








rogers Palmer is not associated 
with ny other organization. 
Crotertet Palmer, President, 
STORYCRAFT, Incor 
Academy Bidg., Hol ome ‘cellt 
| am interested in story writin 
Please send, FREE OF COST . OBLIGATION: 
DO First complete lesson in Storycraft, with FREE privilege 
of your personal report on my work; 
(CO FREE 32 page illustrated ‘Your Writing Career" con- 
taining full details of Storycraft; endorsements of famous 
authors and students; explanations of glamorous opportun- 
ities for average people in the field of writing. 
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Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction - Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date train- 
ing in story and article writing. You work 
in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing in your own home fiction 
stories, essays, short sketches, whatever you are best 
fitted to do. 





SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 


which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . dept. E- . 19, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. 


Please send your booklet, aie Again to: 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 











LEARN THE INNER MEANINGS OF A PURPOSEFUL EXISTENCE. A NEW 


MLIFE 4 cal/ingYOU 


WORLD CULTURE, THE PRODUCT OF MORE THAN 26,000 YEARS OF 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE, REVEALS FEARLESSLY AND TRUTHFULLY WHO YOU 
ARE, WHERE YOU CAME FROM, WHY YOU ARE HERE, AND TO WHAT 
DESTINATION YOU ARE BOUND. IF INTERESTED IN A FUTURE THAT 
PROMISES PREDICTABLE RESULTS, SEND FOR OUR LATEST BROCHURE 
LEMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE. Lage DIMES COVERS THE MAILING COST. 
NO OBLIGATION. ADDRESS DEPT. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


928 N. Planki Ave. Mil 














NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
ren od that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
by Editors, agents and clients highly prsice my work, 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. FR office report 
on one story if you mention this magazine. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
oe Managing Editor, National Magazine) 


23 Green S ollaston, Mass. 











SONG WRITERS 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
= offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. Oy Ky that will speak for itself and one 
you can Y APPRECIATE. Loree is believing . 

and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Composers — Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 
by the arranger of "If | Had My Way," "Treasure 
Island," ‘Defend Your Country'' and many other hits. 
Reasonable rates for finest professional service. Send’ 


for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 


Box 81, Station G, New York 








the editor, won’t writers study the magazine 
before submitting manuscripts? Editor ~ 
Ethel Pomeroy. Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

Your Guide Publications, formerly known 
as Astro Distributing Company, has six 
magazines and never seems to get enough 
writers for its specialized fields of psychology, 
sex guides, astrology. Pay is a half-cent per 
word, and higher for regular writers. It 
varies between acceptance and publication, 
The titles suggest the fields: Popular Psy. 
chology Guide, Astrology Guide, Sex Guide, 
For Married People Only, Astrology—How 
It Affects Your Life, and Marriage Guide. 
This company is also putting out Silver 
Streak Comics, for which it can use plot 
ideas. Study the characters in the magazine, 
and write to fit. Payment is by arrangement, 
according to space used. Address: 67 West 
44th Street, Room 1706. 


INFORD Publications has nineteen 
bi-monthlies in its list of pulps, besides 
four comics magazines. Payment has been 
repeatedly reported as being slow in this 
group, but appears to come to the writer 
eventually. The rates are a half-cent, some- 
times better in some of the groups. Two 
titles have just been revived: Real Wester 
and Double-Action Western. In this West 
ern group, there is a wide open market for 
shorts up to a top length of 15,000 words 
The sports group is wide open. Material 
coming in, according to the editor, is poorly 
written and plots are out-dated. Better copy 
wanted. 

Double-Action Detective is now the only 
straight detective pulp in the group, but 
uses all kinds of detective fiction. Gangland 
Detective stresses the gang idea, but the 
gangster must never be the hero. The editor 
doesn’t even favor regeneration of the gang- 
ster. The theme is that “crime never pays” 

There’s a great need for science fiction in 
any length from 1500 up to 25,000 words 
Future Fiction stresses more action in the 
plots than does Science Fiction. Read the 
magazines for the difference. These two 
books are edited by Charles D. Hornig. 

The rest of the Winford Publications are 
under the editorship of A. J. Sundell. Ad- 
dress : 60 Hudson Street. 
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MILWAUKEE MARKETS 


BY J. R. GAHAGAN 


Milwaukee never has offered much as a fiction 
market for the free lance writer. Conditions have 
not changed materially recently. 

At this time there is practically no fiction mar- 
ket; educational and religious publications offer 
a limited market; the same is true in the news- 
paper field. Trade publications are the best bet. 
You must know the requirements of the trade 
sheet for which you plan to submit material. 
Unless designated differently, all addresses are 
Milwaukee. 


Trade Publications 

Flour and Feed, 407-East Michigan, published 
by Flour & Feed Publishing Co., W. R. Anderson, 
editor. Monthly. This publication is devoted to 
the poultry, livestock and allied fields. Purchase 
on order or assignment. Query editor first. 

The Dairyland Fournal, 429 North Broadway. 
Monthly. Interested in features pertaining to milk 
dealers, ice cream manufacturers, butier and 
cheese makers. Merchandising articles accom- 
panied by photographs waated. Payment on 
acceptance, 

The Tourist Calendar, 714-West Wisconsin 
Avenue. Quarterly. Robert E. Neprud, editor. In 
market for material for Fall number. 1500 word 
articles on trips and points of interest seen on 
these trips; verse stressing the tourist angle 8 to 
24 lines; 50-150 word fillers; a travel letter con- 
test paying $10 in prizes. Payment, one cent a 
word, and above for trip articles; $2.00 on photo- 
graphs; 25 cents a line on verse. All material 
must be slanted to interest the tourist. 

The Milk Dealer—The Ice Cream Review— 
National Butter & Cheese Journal. These three 
sheets are published by Olsen Publishing Com- 
pany, 505 West Cherry Street. All monthly. Ed- 
ward Thom is associate editor. 

1500 word features are wanted for these three 
publications, but must be merchandising articles, 
or stories about new plants in each representa- 
tive field. Photographs are desired. There is no 
market for news. You must know your subject 
here. Payment, 25 cents per column inch on fea- 
tures; payment for photographs depends on value 
of the pix to the magazine; on publication. 

Ford Field, 407 East Michigan, published by 
Trade Press Publishing Company, Walter W. 
Belson, managing editor. Monthly. Overstocked 
in all departments with the exception of features 
on Ford tractor dealers, 500 words in length. 
Photographs desired on these features. Payment 
one cent a word after publication; on photo- 
graphs according to merit. 

Brooms, Brushes & Mops, published by same 
firm at same address. Monthly. A. W. Drill, 
Managing editor. 

This publication is overstocked in most de- 
partments. However, a new department has been 





SPEERS' WRITERS’ SERVICE 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Prize Contests pay Rich Rewards. And Shepherd 
Students are America’s biggest Winners! Their 
recent 1940 Major Prizes include $5,000 from 
Oxydol, $5,000 from Pepsodent, $3,000 from 
Pillsbury, $1,000 in the Lillian Russell Contest, 
Buicks from Ivory Soap and Pontiacs from Ivory 
Flakes. 

You, too, can win! My inexpensive Correspond- 
ence Course in Contest Technique will bring 
you the secrets of winning that are winning for 
America’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation! 
Write for your gift copy of my newest “CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” It will 
bring you the finest winning help procurable for 
the big Oxydol Jingle Contest offering 60 Nash 
Automobiles, including 91 Winning Lines that 
won $100 each in the last two Oxydol Jingle 
Contests. It will bring you full details of other 
big contests, with winning ideas and winning 
tips. 


WRITE NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply ask for 
“the free Bulletin.’’ 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D, 


1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now is the time for fall play publishing. SEND us your 
PLAYS, STORIES, NOVELS. MANUSCRIPTS mark- 
eted immediately if they have the slant EDITORS want. 
IF not we tell you HOW! Fees reasonable. 


Address: 6828 Leland Way 


Phone: Hempstead 7933 Hollywood, California 











NEW FRIENDS——— 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the 
romotion of friendships. | Discriminating clientele. 
/rite or telephone, Grace Bowes, Director. 


AMERICAN SERVICE 
NEW CENTRAL LOCATION 


236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 














WANTED 


Men and women everywhere, to operate 
our tested, money-making news bureaus. 
Good profits. Own and manage bureau 
yourself. Easy, fascinating work. No 


capital needed. This offer not good within 
60 miles of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Com- 
plete instructions for operating and the 
right to use our system, 25c, coin only. 
Twin City News Bureau, Dept. W. D., P. O. 
Box 1148, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Beginner 
Has A Field... 


If you are willing to sell FOR SMALL 
CHECKS your commercial writing 
career can pay dividends right from 
the start! 


SEND FOR FREE DETAILS 
of how 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING™ 


can bring your first sale and many 
hundred small fiction sales after that. 


* One of the lowest priced, individual per- 
sonal training courses available—backed by 
a SINCERE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 

















SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
FEATURES; ARTICLES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, I have helped scores of writers. Learn 
to slant your stories for the screen, to employ the correct 
technique for each individual form of writing. My system 
of personal coaching by mail has proven invaluable to many. 
This unique service also offers expert criticism, technical 
advice and marketing counsel, in addition to professional 
coaching, personal courses in authorship, plotting, collab- 
oration and ghost-writing. 


Write for advice on your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


fterary Consultant 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Li 
1808 JUNEWAY 














inaugurated which is devoted to news of activities 
of men and firms engaged in the manufacture of 
brooms, brushes, and mops. The managing editor, 
Mr. Drill is interested in securing correspondent 
to furnish this news. Query the editor. 

The Confectioner, formerly the Northwestem 
Confectioner, published by the Alva H. Cook Pub. 
lishing Company, has moved from 707 North 
Broadway to 625 North Milwaukee Street. Month. 
ly. G. B. Kluck, editor. Will consider free lance 
material later in the fall. 

Wisconsin Food Dealer, 342 North Wate 
Street, published by the Wisconsin Retail Grocer's 
Association. Monthly. E. G. Gesch, editor. Over. 
stocked until fall. 

Hospital Progress, Catholic School Fournal, 
American School Board Fournal, Industrial Arts 
& Vocational Education, published by Bne 
Publishing Company, 407 East Michigan. Theg 
sheets offer no market for the free lance unles 
actually engaged in the fields these publication 
represent. 

Daily Newspapers 

The Milwaukee Journal, Fourth and West 
State Streets. The market here is limited. All 
fiction is purchased through syndicates. Material 
desired: Features of the semi-magazine article 
type, with a general news background as the 
theme. 

These features are wanted for the Sunday edi- 
torial section which is a 4-page part of the Su- 
day edition. Considerable material is furnished 
by news service writers, but the free lance may 
submit to the Feature Editor. Quality determines 
payment, 

Amateur photographers may submit glossy, 
8x10 shots to the Green Sheet editor, Larry Law- 
rence for the “Camera Clicker’s Contest”. Shots 
must be outstanding. $2.00 paid for accepted 
photographs after publication. 


Magazines 

The Living Church, 744 N. Fourth Street, pub- 
lished by Morehouse-Gorham Company, weekly, 
Clifford P. Morehouse, editor. Material must be 
slanted to the High Episcopal Church. Consider 
short non-fiction articles of social and religiou 
nature, 1000-2000 word length; payment on 
acceptance, $1.50 per column. Short fiction, 2000 
words; payment on acceptance, $10. Also 12,000 | 
word serials. No payment for verse. Payment for 
photographs determined by value to article. 

The Feed Bag, 741 North Milwaukee Street, 
A. P. Nelson, editor. There is a good market here 
for merchandising articles on feed dealers of 
1000 words, accompanied by good pictures. 

Again you must know your subject. Do not get 
eralize. Be specific. Give the facts. When you 
state ‘Joe Jacks increased his feed business 20 
per cent over a four month period through adver 
tising’, do not make the mistake common to most 
trade sheet writers. Do not state advertising it | 
creased business; then go on to another point. 

Tell HOW this increase was brought about; 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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how the advertising was planned; what medium 
was used; if the cost was low compared with sales 
obtained, tell about it. In other words deal thor- 
oughly with one subject instead of touching on ten. 

8 or 9 1000 word features are used each 
month. 

In addition, 6 or 7 shorts are featured in each 
issue. These consist of good PIX, with 200 - 300 
word captions. A good bet here would be photo- 
graphs of a unique feed dealer’s show window 
with descriptive material. 

For both 1000 word features and shorts 8x10 
PIX are preferred, but if you take PIX, submit 
clear, glossy prints and smaller sizes are considered. 

Material wanted from the East and Middle 
Western States. Fast reports on stories. Payment 
1 cent per word. Special payment for PIX. 

If you do publicity and have dance bands, or 
night club acts as your clients, and these organi- 
zations are scheduled to work Milwaukee in the 
coming months, you have two outlets for releases 
in addition to the newspapers. The following 
sheets cover the hotel, and night club field. Space 
limited. 

Goin’ Places in Milwaukee, published by Her- 
zog Publishing Company, 2101 West Lisbon 
Avenue, Richard E. Herzog, Editor. Weekly. 

The Visitor—This Week in Milwaukee, 125 
East Wells Street, published by Milwaukee Hotel 
Association and Wisconsin State Hotel Associa- 
tion. Weekly. 





Sir: 

For the purpose of getting the best story on 
which to base a documentary motion picture on the 
subject “Free Enterprise in a Free Society” the 
Henry George School of Social Science, and the 
Freeman magazine, 30 East 29th Street, New York 
City, announces the following contest: 

Contestants must enroll in the fifteen weeks’ 
FREE course in Fundamental Economics and 
International Trade beginning September 23 and 
ending January 8. Those living in New York City 
will be expected to attend class at the School once 
a week. Others may take the FREE correspond- 
ence course. 

The contest and the motion picture are an en- 
deavor to present to the nation the values of 
citizenship in a free society as opposed to those 
of a collectivist State. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten, and not longer 
than 1000 words. Do NOT submit a continuity. 
Simply write out in synopsis form a story of 
what you believe represents, after you have com- 
pleted your course, “Free Enterprise in a Free 
Society.” From time to time during the course 
you may get all the data that the School has 
available in the way of books, pamphlets, etc., for 
the preparation of your story. (No examinations. ) 

First prize $100, second prize $25, third prize 
$15, fourth prize $10. 

Scenario Contest DEPARTMENT, 
Henry George School of Social Science, 
30 E. 29th St., New York, N. Y. 








AND THE 
POST BOUGHT IT 


On September Sth, 1939, Mr. Colin G. Jameson of 4150 N. 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Indiana, sent out seven copies of the 
same story to seven advertisers in WRITER'S DIGEST. On 
October 11th he wrote me: |‘‘Your criticism while neither the 
most damning or the most! hopeful, struck me as the most 
constructive. Since the others did not reply with your phe- 
nomenal promptitude § have |been a little siow in getting back 
to you a couple of revisiong of my story along the lines you 

i am 1 my check for my first month's work 
with you.’’ 

On July 2nd the Post accepted a story of Mr. Jameson's. On 
July 18th Mr, Jameson wrote: ‘‘Receiving your check today 
reminded me again of how) right you were when you said: 
‘Aim high’ only a few months ago. It is good advice for be- 
ginning writers to say ‘Aim high when you choose a literary 
critic,” for without your wise counsel and your intimate know!l- 
edge of the market I know | should never have made the Post 
in eight years, let alone eight months.’’ 

Another client of mine recently had a story in the Ladies 
Home Journal and a second is under consideration. Another 
sells to Fortune. Others have sold to various pulps. 


ORIGINAL EXCLUSIVE UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of revealing to you the broad principles of cur- 
rent fiction as well as the tricks and devices of highly paid 
writers is used by me exclusively. If you have never done any 
writing but wish to, if you are writing but not selling, if you 
have made a few sales but are making no progress, if you 
have tried others without success, send for my FREE BOOKLET, 


$30,000 FOR ONE SHORT STORY 


My own work has appeared in the Post, as well as work re- 
vised in accordance with my specific, definite directions. How 
1 made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post after it had 
been everywhere rejected, is a story in itself of interest and 
value to any writer. You will find it in my FREE BOOKLET 
entitled ‘‘THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS." Send for it. 
Learn about my unique methods. Learn how I coach beginners 
sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized writers. 
Special work with professionals. Complete selling service. 
Moderate rates. Send for my FREE BOOKLET. 





Pent House Studio E 


Scammon Lockwood i232 #:3"=: 4 





Wate MASTERLY 
sk ENGLISH 


Learn correct <p" eo Sherwin Cody’s 
new oi mega Lad rules memorize. Like 
par olen study. 15 

an aor quietly gives you co 
Send for free book, ‘‘How You 
English in 13 minutes a 


SH ERWIN copy SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1189 Searle Building, Rochester, NWN. Y. 





FLAWLESS TYPING 


Professional work. No erasures. My service includes con- 
structive criticism, corrections in spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing. Fine 20-lb| Bond. Carbon and extra outside 
pages. Mailed flat in double envelope. 35c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Radio plays, 50c per 1000 words. Verse ‘4c 
line. Book lengths 30c. 


Selling Wrifers Use My Service 


MRS. ETHEL ROSBOROUGH 
1730 West 100th Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An uthor says, Pg rompt service is remarkable; the 
ae rat your mater: ai east I have found.’’ 
9x12 and W2qnl2zie 
3s 6x9 
sO WN a 1 
West of Rocki¢s or Canada add 10% 
SPECIAL—500 3 or 4-line name, address stickers 25¢ — 
paid in United States. Cdmplete list of supplies roques 
If interested in buying, jselling or exchanging used ene 
Books, write 


aan eee "LEE GOOCH — nernanvo, miss. 








A Collection Service for Authors 
NO COLLECTION, NO CHARGE 


Domestic Maurice M. Kaplan Member: 


and 101 Park Avenue, C.L.L.A. 
Foreign New York, N. Y. A.D.C.A. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing ativertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the October issue on or before Septem- 
ber 14th. Rates 7 cents the word. 


agent, typewriter, 
h 


We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser - 


in our ‘personal’? department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 








INVADING NEW YORK, young man, writer, typist, 
Spanish translator, clerk, seeks any job, board, con- 
tacts. Box C-2. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members’ everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


TYPISTS FOR QUICK CASH ORDER “125 Ways To 
Make Money With Your Typewriter” 148 page book 
$1.00 Postpaid. Stamp brings other interesting in- 
formation. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


READ HANDWRITING. Have studied outstanding 
personalities for 30 years. Enclose three original 
Paragraphs and 50c for a complete study. Box W. 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN: Make new friends through 
correspondence club. 


Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, 


Sealed particulars free. Dept. 
W, Post Office Box 6114, Metropolitan Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


DETAILED PLOT, characters described, for dramatic, 
salable novel, $1. Box D-2. 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! Contest Magazine, 10c. 
LER, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 178 detailed markets. 50c. Gloria Press, 
1926%-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


ROMANCE — TRAVEL — ADVENTURE — via the 
Friendship Club! Write C. K., Box 670, Seattle, 
Washington. Enclose postage. 


THE DIFFERENT GARDEN—Western atmosphere in 
your study. Fifteen different cactus plants, $1. 
Easily grown anywhere. Odd, grotesque, mysteri- 
ous! Eula Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


WRITE ME your problems, enclosing 50 cents. Also 
professional scrapbooking. Advisor, 4446 N. Kil- 
venue, Chicago, IIl. 


BUT- 


YOUNG WOMAN, 32, seeks position with writer who 
meeds experienced manuscript typist of literary 
ability. College _ training. New York driver’s 
license. Metropolitan arez preferred. I have a 
rather appalling sense of humor. Brilliant, but no 
beauty, if you know the type! What have you to 
offer? Box C-3. 


\ or 
“EXPERIENCED young male pianist, 
bookkeeper, desperately needing position. 
ences. Everette North, Lamar, Arkansas. 


PHILADELPHIA questions answered—generous letter, 
25c. Herbert Jones, 1823 Carlton St., Philadelphia. 


CORRESPONDENTS NEEDED—Newspapers pay well 
for those who know. Complete instructions $1. 
Journalism booklet free. The Millers, 37, Carmel, 
California. 


stenographer, 
Refer- 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192642-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


QUESTIONS: On local color and technical details, 
Prompt, accurate answers. Twenty-five cents (coin), 
Authors’ Research Service, 2616 East Tenth Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25¢ 
for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


THE BIG PARADE OF SONGS by Frankie Sabas— 
“SONG”-sational Oppor-“TUNE”-ities to collaborate 
and share the royalties—$1—Fortuny’s, 87 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


WE HAVE A SPECIAL OFFER that will appeal to 
writers. Ask for details. Anderson Lending 
Library, Box 548, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


AUTHORS! Make your writing more effective by 
using the most picturesque adjectives in the English 
language. Send for list classified for ready refer- 
ence. 50 cents. Address Writer’s Aid, 306 2nd 
Avenue, Two Harbors, Minnesota. 


“HOW-TO” Dime Booklets! New! By famous authors! 
All meat! HOW TO—“Write a Book In Six Days” 
—‘Write Magazine Articles,” ‘‘Write For the 
Movies’ ’— “Syndicate Your Writings’ — “Criticize 
Your Own Story”—and others. Order one or more, 
Catalogue Free! ‘How-To” Publishing Company, 
Box 31, Sta. D, Los Angeles, California. 


2,500 USED correspondence courses, books. Large 
bargain list $.10. Wanted—Books, courses. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA investigations for writers, plus full 
report, $1.00. Herbert Jones, 1823 Carlton St, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE:—Used books, like new. 
list price for stamped envelope. 
City, lowa. 


TRADE JOURNAL 


Writers, misc. 
E. Heers, Story 


service wants 


correspondents. 
Stanton, Box 892, Binghamton, N. Y. . 


home; publishing own trade maga- 
Easy; clever! Full information; sample mag- 
10c. Mantz, 534W Maple, Scranton, Penna. 


IDAHO WIDOW, 40, writer, contester, seeks friends 
similarly interested. Box C-4. 


MAKE MONEY; 
zine. 
azine, 


SWING INTO LINE with the Bohemian Parade for 
congenial contacts, adventure, romance, thrills. Men, 
women, young or old. Dime brings story and sam- 


ple. G. G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


EVERY DAY of the year an important event occurs 
that gives an unusual story plot or factual article 
subject. List of 365 events with authentic dates, 
$1.00. Research references and condensation of 
facts available if desired. E. McQuay, 639 W. 55th 
St., Los Angeles. 


LONELY—Seeking happiness? I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaint- 
ance. White only. Write in confidence to Mona 
Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 


REVISE AND SELL your rejects. Full directions. 
Quarter. Jimmie H. Engle, 340 2nd Ave., West, 
Spencer, lowa. 


EASIEST MARKET TO CRASH—The Juvenile Field. 
160 Juvenile Markets, types of material each group 
uses—25c and stamp. Mercury Marketeers, Box 
134, Norwalk, Conn. 


ATTENTION ART STUDENTS—8mm and 16mm Art 
Films—Hollywood Artists’ Model Photos—Lists free 
—Catalog 10c. Box 108, Lefferts, Brooklyn, N. 


IK FOR THE LONELY: Get letters regularly through 
“Friends of the Quill.”” Romantic, intellectual or 
just a bit of nonsense, in a dignified way. No 
publicity. Send stamp. Margaret Emerson, Secre- 
tary, Box 234, General P. O., New York City. 
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’S OVER. Get busy. Write fact articles. 
—— $5 daily. Send stamp for information. 
Arthur Labaree, Woodhull Avenue, Hollis, N. Y. 


UNIQUE! HELPFUL, ESSENTIAL, Writer’s Magazine. 
Out now. Quarterly “Author’s Services.” 20c copy, 
75c year. 1545 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MONEY BY MAIL: Big 44 page magazine, packed 
with valuable money making opportunities. Sample 
copy, 10c (coin). Palmer & Co., Box 352-R, Bath, 
Pennsylvania. 


AMATEUR CARTOONIST—Sell your “ideas” for 
cartoons direct to editors and professional cartoon- 
ists. Complete instruction folio with actual samples, 
only $1.00. Five days examination. Cartoonist 
Hendrickson, Argyle, Wisconsin. 


INNERS—The Timesaver solves your “said” prob- 
a Makes writing easier. 50c. Timesaver, 2102 
Grove Street, Roanoke, Va. 


L YOUR LETTERS from Hollywood. Dime and 
ago per letter. Milton, 852 North Sierra Bonita, 
Hollywood, California. 


Infor- 


PRIZE CONTEST entries written by experts. - 


mation, dime. H. Stickel, care Newport, Perry, 


REMARKABLE REMARKS by Frankie Sabas—A book 
full of rhymes and reasons on love and romance— 
Wise and witty sayings—Mirthquakes—Technicol- 
ored “Word-Pictures” $1. HOUSE OF FIELD, 19 
West 44th, New York. By the Author of “The 
Big Parade of Songs” and “How to Make a Million 
Dollars Writing Songs”—Fortuny’s, 87 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


BACHELOR—Excellent appearance, personable, versa- 
tile. Horseman, breeding and race authority; writer 
pertaining subjects, desires contact attractive young 
woman of like interests. Vicinity New York. 
Box C-1. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS handled expertly, reasonably, 
through world’s greatest library. Any subject cov- 
ered. Brown, Box 581, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS! Make $1000 yearly (extra) selling non- 
fiction. Instructions, markets, 25c. Childress, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 


INFORMATION about logging. Questions answered, 
25¢ each; five, $1.00. E. Turpin, Orchards, Wash- 
ington. 


BEGINNERS! 25 Short Story helps, 
Walke, 1509 Avondale, Richmond, Va. 


25c. Roger 


YOU’LL WRITE AND SELL your own humor after 
reading Frankel’s Gag-and-Joke Book. Exciting, 
stimulating. 13c. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


LOVE — PERSONAL — BUSINESS PROBLEMS. Five 
questions answered in detail. Send birthdate and 
yw (coin) to Lynn Laurel, Box 3663-R, Cleveland, 

io. 


PRODUCING TRADE JOURNAL WRITER needs capa- 
ble, financially responsible working partner, middle 
aged, male or female, photography, typing. Address 
Box 187, Phoebus, Virginia. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 10304 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


HEART TALKS. Neatly bound. Attractive. 
~— will remember. 
paid. 


A book 
A dollar bill will bring it post- 
Lovick Pierce Law, Irvington, Virginia. 


PLOTTO BY COOK WITH BOOK ON 
TIONS: My copy brand new condition. 
$8. Morty Mandelbaum, 1054 Faile 
York, N. Y. 


INSTRUC- 
Sell it for 
Street, New 
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DISCOURAGED? WRITE SHORT ITEMS. Success- 


ful selling secrets, m rkets. 


man, New Ulm, Minn 


YOUNG MAN desires 
ox C-7. 


NEW CONTACTS—Thr 


cated to the promotion of friendships. 
Write 
Service, Grace Bowes, 


nating clientele. 


tion, 236-MD West 


Quarter. Will Heide- 


enjoyable contacts in Detroit. 


ough our Personal Service dedi- 
Discrimi- 
or telephone American 
Director, New Central Loca- 
70th Street, New York City. 


Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


“YOUR HANDWRITIN 
several lines of writ 
word analysis. Haze 
City, Texas. 


LOOK! 
Complete 
Chicago. 


Plans, 25) 


SECRET OF SLANTIN 
Box 182, Woodbury, 


POEM TO YOUR MELODY, or melody to your 


$2.00. Angus Germ 
Ont., Canada. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANT 
print them for authdrs at low prices. 


G INDICATES YOU!” Send 
ng plus 25c in coin for 100- 
Nadeau, 2712 E. 4th St., Bay 


Start a Correspondence Club with only $1.00. 


ic. Reedy, 2149-B, Jackson, 


G to sell any magazine, 25c. 
Conn. 


mM, 
ain, 257 Leslie St., Sudbury, 


ED by book printer who will 
Koch, 225 


Centre St., New York City. 


WESTERN ENTHUSIAST welcomes correspondence 


from Gallant Youth 
Great Outdoors. Box 


around sixty who loves the 
C-5. 


DYNAMIC INTRODUCTION with scientific detection 


for lonely persons. 
magazine. Write P. 


LONESOME? 
“Cupid’s Mail,” 2149 


“Cupid's 


Intelligent, discriminating. No 
O. Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Mail” Free! (Your age.) 
-B, Jackson, Chicago. 


50 POETRY, 35 Greeting Verse Markets and Instruc- 


tions, 25c. 42 
cartoonists wanting 
Broadway, New York 


HELEN A.—Please cor 


HERE I AM, in Atlant 
the waves 
please. Send stamp. 
chusetts Ave., Atlant 


WANT TRAVEL TIPS 


questions answered—-fifty cents. 


Cartoon 


idea markets plus names 
gags, 25c. Bierman, D-1440 
City. 


tact George. Box C-6. 


c City, and so lonely I talk to 


in the otean. Write to me somebody, 


Grace Brown, 17 So. Massa- 
ic City, N. J. 


on Alaska or Mexico? Your 
Virginia Randall, 


1331 First National Bank, El Paso, Texas. 
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SALABLE NEW PLOTS,, 
into 3000 word plots, $3.00. Edna Morton, 


ideas 
7118 Ave. K., Houstc 


PART-TIME research, 


making field. Thirty 


Instructions! 
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U _ a> WRITER'S DIGEST 
cl +7 IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at 
higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee, 





Writer's Digest 
22 East !2th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my _ six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








The Writer’s Market 


(Continued from page 64) 


Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Eileen O’Hayer, Associate Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3 a year. 
“This is a national Catholic monthly. We want 
good, clean stories—action, mystery, adventure, 
love, etc., from 3000 to 5000 words. We buy 
poetry and pay $4 per poem. Reports are in 
approximately three weeks. Payment is around Ic 
a word, on acceptance.” 


The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebraska. Rev. 
Patrick Ronnor, Editor. Issued monthly, except 
August; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “‘We use stories 
with Catholic spirit and background; 2000 words, 
approximately. We use articles of Far Eastern 
travel or customs (non-political) with photos or 
without. We buy poetry, although not much. Re- 
ports are in about two weeks. We pay $15 for 
stories; from $10 up for articles; poetry, 10c a 
line and up.” 


The Layman’s Magazine, 744 N. Fourth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Clifford P. More- 
house, Editor. Issued monthly in connection with 
Living Church; 20c a copy; $2 a year alone; $4 
with Living Church. ‘We use short stories, less 
than 2500 words. Should have religious or 
strong moral theme. Also stories for very young 
children. Articles, less than 2500 words, on 
themes: What Episcopal laymen are doing; 
Problems facing the Episcopal Church. We use 
poetry but do not buy it. Reports are in two 
weeks, Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 


The Living Church, 744 N. Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Clifford P. Morehouse, 
Editor. Issued weekly (except last week of month 
when Layman’s Magazine appears); 10c a copy; 
$3.75 alone; $4 with Layman’s Magazine. ‘We 
use articles of less than 2500 words. Discussions 
of issues before the church; experiences of per- 
sons connected with Episcopal Church. Occa- 
sionally we buy photographs. Reports are in two 
weeks. We pay ac a word, on acceptance.” 


The Lookout, Standard Publishing Co., Eighth 
and Cutter, Cincinnati, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“We want short stories of 1700 to 2000 words 
and serials of 9 to 12 installments, 1700 to 2000 
words each. Must be capable of catching and 
holding attention; must be clean but not polly- 
anna in type. In a serial we want each install- 
ment to begin and end in a way that leaves the 
reader in suspense. We use inspirational articles 
on phases of educational work of the local unde- 
nominational church, or dealing with personal or 
family problems of Christian life or work. Pays 
Yec a word; $3 for inside photos (8 x 10 up- 
right, glossies, sharp black and white contrasts) ; 
$5 for cover use. Must be human interest or 
scenics of exceptionally good composition.” 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A, DICKSON 


FOR OCTOBER 

1: Cabinet members from your state 
since early times. Memorable moments in 
their careers. Get a number of prominent 
personalities of today to pass judgment on 
their contributions to the welfare of the 
government. 

2: A guinea pig farm in your city. The 
method of raising the little animals. How 
they are either sold for pets or purchased by 
hospitals for use in laboratory work. 

3: Treatment of World War veterans 
suffering from nervous and mental disorders. 
A discussion by a foremost physician at a 
government hospital. 

4: A local poetry society. Its founders 
and the present leaders. Members whose 
efforts have appeared in newspapers, maga- 
zines and anthologies. 

5: A course in marriage at a nearby 
college. Secure information and also opinions 
from the instructor. 

6: Interview with a veteran choir 
singer. Recollections of when the “psalm” 
was lined out by the preacher ; any improve- 
ment in singing within late years. 

7: The highest and the lowest altitudes 
in your State. Other geographical points of 
interest. 

8: Unusual stories of wedding rings. 
Interview a long-time jeweler for his reminis- 
cences along this line. Amusing as well 
as tragic incidents under the heading of 
romance. 

9: The comeback of roller skating. 
How the nation’s rinks have increased five- 
fold in only five years. Some of the town’s 
outstanding skaters. 

10: The first military school in your 
State. Its! head and graduates who later 
attained distinction, 


This i Book 


has shown Many People How 
to Write Stores that Sell 


Hoosier Students and Graduates 
are getting real money for their | 
stories. They benefit from the | 
personal direction of our critics 
who give unlimited individual 
criticism and manuscript sales 
service that gets results. Hoosier 
Institute not only teaches you 
w to write but tells you 
where to sell. Because you are 
interested in learning to write 
stories that publishers will buy, 
send for your FREE copy, of 
“The Art of Story Writing.” 


Get YOUR Copy NOW 


No aout m4 obligation is in- 
curred when you request your HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
FREE copy of this valuable aS : 
book. It has pointed the way | ‘ 

to good income and fame for JACK. LONDON ~oela us; 
many men and women. It will ustified in giving 
reveal what your opportunities 
are in = 4 profes- 
gion. end for it today. 








is excellently | comprehensive 
and practical.’ 
(Signed) "lack LONDON. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, 168 Hoosier Bldg., Chicago 











NO MORE PLOT GENIES 


Will be offered at the special price of $5.00. Our. yo 
supply at the special price is exhausted, Beginning 
Ist., the regular price of $10.00 will be in effect. 


GET YOURS NOW! 


Send your order with $5.00 now 
and save $5.00. Follow the exa phe of successful authors 
all over the world who use : ion nie constantly and 
wouldn’t be without it. 
Send your order or reservation at once 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, ihc, 


Dept. 11, 541 S. Spring St.,| Los Angeles, C lifornia 
i 
J 
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NEW PLAYS WANTED 


Broadway, Hollywood, radio, television are swallowing 
up material almost faster than it can be supplied. Never 
has the demand been greater—and the rewards higher. 
If you wish to crash the richest of the literary markets, 
send us your play or scenezrio. {If your script is salable 
it will be marketed by an ageney which has sold some 
of the greatest hits of the ae theatre. Write for 


details. 
AUTHORS BU REAU 


Dept. E, 1472 Broodway, New York City 





t 








! Bea S 
9 2w ANITOME 
(The Applied Thesaurus) 
(Formerly five dollars) 


Now within the reach of all writers. An eacyclopedic 
compilation based on Man and his Life. Character, 
Action, Emotion, Appearance, Speech, Sensation, Mind, 
etc., presented more fully and helpfully than ever be- 
fore. This unique work of genius is the favorite relf- 
riters, as their letters 


erence book of many successful 
ithout risk. Sent 


attest. You can examine it 
insured post. Money back guarantee. 
pages. Bound in green Saree 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING co. 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 133, Flushing, New York 


by 
414 64x 
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HAVE YOU NOTICED 


how many literary agents seem to read 
your script with the sole purpose of finding 
something wrong with it? 

Since my profits must come from commis- 
sions, I read a client’s script with two ques- 
tions in mind: 

Where can I sell this script? 


Can this writer turn out other scripts 
I can sell? 


I have no course or collaboration to sell you. 
If minor changes are necessary to improve a 
script’s salability, I suggest them. But there is 
no additional charge for this service, nor for 
resubmission and marketing the revised script. 


Send for my magazine map, which lists over 
400 magazines in New York City. On the re- 
verse side you will find all the details of my 
service to writers. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. Specializing in 
personal submission to editors. 








This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
six ways to begin a story, will be 
We willl also send 


Analysis 
‘ou sincere sapraient of your writ- 
is at ability. Send today—no obligation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
902-40 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING! 


os words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. eal a 
duplicate outside pages. Mailed fiat. Corrections in 
pons Beg punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; verse, 4c per line. Book 7% 
Sc per one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK T 
EDITORS COMMEND. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Waynesburg, Ohio 


COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Personal 2 months course in short-short Story Writing—$5,00 


Professional Criticism. Reading Fee, 3 for $1.00. 
Typing, 30c Per 1000 Words. Sales Fee, 10%. 
Longer Scripts, Reading Fee, $1.00. 


EDNA MORTON 


7118 Ave. K, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


be greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
g and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Book Department 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








11: Great swindles in the annals of the 
State. The fate of the perpetrators. Inter. 
view veteran policemen on the subject. 

12: Melodramas at a bus terminal. 

13: Popularity of train excursions in the 
“Gay Nineties.” Let an Old-Timer draw 
from his memories. Favorite destinations in 
that era. 

14: The oldest member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in your State. 
The part she has played in the patriotic 
organization and her ancestors’ service in 
the war for American independence. 

15: Acts of treason during the War 
Between the States, in light of the Fifth 
Column scare throughout the world during 
the past several months. Traitors in your 
State or nearby States. 

16: Old-time bear hunting. Can you 
locate a diary of a pioneer of your section? 

17: The growth of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in your city. Formation of the 
group. The most noteworthy accomplish- 
ments of recent years. 

18: Adventures of a G-Man, with a 
local angle. 

19: The youngest newspaper editor in 
your State. His beginning in the field of 
journalism and his greatest ambition. 

20: An early clergy society. 

21: The history of art in your State. 
Well-known artists of bygone days and their 
best works; trends in painting down the 
decades; various honors which have been 
earned by the commonwealth’s brush-wield- 
ers, past and present. 

22: The hobbies followed by the teach- 
ers of the city schools. 

23: The existence of a librarian. Her 
training. Different tastes of the public in 
reading matter. Has the war caused local 
citizens to turn to war stories? How the 
library aids school boys and girls. 

24: The heyday of an old-time gambling 
center in the State. 

25: A log cabin which has stood in your 
county since the Red Man’s period. Its 
builder and his experiences with the Indians. 
The present occupants. Any antiques in the 
dwelling? History connected with the place. 

26: The last words of some famous 
people of your State. A description of their 
death and the causes. 
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27: Experiences of a veteran solicitor. 
How he brought about the conviction of 
some of the State’s most notorious law- 
breakers. 

28: The dean of the dental profession in 
your city. His start in the practice. Improve- 
ments in dentistry. Teeth facts. 

29: The unveiling of monuments on the 
most important battlefields in the State. The 
speakers at these events and highlights of 
their addresses. Consult newspaper files. 

30: An insight into a commercial 
nursery. The task of rearing plants. 

31: The oldest automobile driver in 
your city. His or her record of safety. The 
length of the person’s car operation. 





Sir: 

Will you explain just what is meant by the 
“narrative hook.” So many writers refer to it and 
—so help me—I don’t know what it means! 

Also—what about the story “lady or tiger” 
reference. Same thing—I don’t know what that 
means either. Was it some special story that would- 
be writers should read to get an idea what a good 
story is? 

Dorotuy Dasz, 
3008 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


e A “narrative hook” is a literary device employed 
by many professional short story writers to “hook” 
the reader immediately into reading the author’s 
story. The trick consists of plunging the lead 
character into a difficult situation, with definite 
promised action to come in the first 200 words 
of the story. 

The “lady or the tiger” refers to the story by 
F. Stockton in which the hero, (a commoner) in 
love with the princess, was dragged into the arena 
by the king’s henchmen, while the king, princess, 
and court looks on. The hero gets his choice of 
opening two doors. Out of one will come a tiger 
to devour him; out of the other will come the 
most beautiful handmaiden of the princess to 
marry him on the spot. The princess tips off the 
hero to open the door on the right. There the 
story ends. Did the hero get the lady or the tiger? 





Sir: 

We are changing our policy in connection with 
manuscripts and in the future will publish very 
little fiction, and no unsolicited poetry. Whenever 
possible, we prefer articles in outline form. We 
would appreciate it if, in your next catalogue, you 
would make such a notation in your listing of 
Harper’s Bazaar. 

Grorce Davis, Literary Editor, 
Harper's Bazaar, 
572 Madison Avenue, New York. 





If You Have A 
Screen Story To Sell-- 


THINK TWICE.... about 
where to place it! 


Here's a genuine opportunity to SELL your 
screen story ... if it has merit] We are a newly 
formed group of recognized legitimate experts 
who have been selling scripts tor our clients for 
years. | 


A NEW DOOR....is open 
to the films!!! 


This new organization was created for the ex- 
press purpose of opening a new door to Holly- 
wood... an unprecedented chance for unknown 
talent. Formerly only established writers could 
crash the gate. Now it can be YOU! 


ALicensed Accredited Agency 


—is affiliated with us. Conceded to be "tops" 
by the picture studios. Heretofore it represented 
only recognized writers with jscreen credit— 
placing clients either directly in the employ of 
the studios or marketing their scripts. NOW you 
are assured the same GENUINE effort in your 
behalf by these men who have entree to buyers. 


STAFFED by 150 YEARS of 
Stage, Screen and Writing 


A board of review that includes literary experts, 
successful playwrights, directors, and associate 
studio readers with 150 years of collective ex- 
perience, If your story is recommended by our 
readers and this board, it is then offered direct 
to scenario buyers, executives, and producers. 


THE FEE ___—iis $10. An amount sufficient 

to guarantee you good com- 
any and your effort genuine consideration. This fee 
is inclusive. No other charge of any kind. The $10 
fee is for reading and criticizing your script; no 
script will be read or given attention without it. The 
commission on sales is 10%. When a sale is made— 
your $10 is deductible. 


No Collaboration—No Revision Aid— 
But Honest Criticism If We Return Your Manuscript 


Screen Writers 
Board of Review 


An Extension Service 
Of A Bonafide Agency 


8736 SUNSET BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Pulp Magazines 


Blue Ribbon Sports, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want short stories up 
to 10,000 words. Stress plot, action and charac- 
terization. All sports are used. Avoid the old 
cliche idea of the hero who makes good after 
failing in the beginning. We report within two 
weeks to a month, and pay Yec a word, and up, 
on publication.” 


Blue Ribbon Western, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. “We use 
fast western action material; novels up to 40,000 
words. We pay Yc a word, after publication.” 


Certified Detective Cases, 1218 Chanin Build- 
ing, New York City. Robert T. Gebber, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
use fact-detective cases—4000 to 6500 words. 
Stories need to be strong in dramatic interest— 
good mystery, with or without sex angles, and 
clever police work. We publish one short-short 
case each month of 1300 to 1500 words. Only 
photographs bought are those pertaining to stories 
accepted. We report in one week. Payment is 
$50 per story, on publication.” 


Cowboy Short Stories, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. ‘We use short stories up to 
15,000 words. These must be fast moving, rapidly 
paced with characterization and emotion. All 
phases of western life and undated periods are 
wanted. We report within two weeks to one 
month. Payment is Yc a word, and up, on 
publication.” 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Ken Crossen, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use detective, 
police and crime stories. Shorts: from 1000 to 
8000 words. Novelets: from 8000 to 12,000 
words. Serials: from 20,000 to 80,000 words. 
We also use fact crime stories that are handled 
in a fiction style. Length is from 2000 to 7000 
words for these. We report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 14%4c a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


“We ke 
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Detective Novels, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor, Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use two 
20,000 word novels on assignment. Shorts are 
from 1000 to 6000 words in length. Reports are 
in two weeks. We pay Yc a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Detective Short Stories, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use shorts 
up to 8000 words—mature, modern, sophisticated 
copy. 100% happy ending is not necessary, 
though of course acceptable, as long as usual 
moral values of crime-doesn’t-pay and honesty- 
does-pay always prove out. That is, hero could 
imaginably die in end if general effect and result 
is satisfactory; or villain dying might at same 
time enlist your sympathy; etc. In short, slick 
freedom can be taken with the plots. Girl interest 
is preferred, almost mandatory. Retribution short- 
shorts are used only when they are really excep- 
tional. Reports are within ten days. We pay 'c 
to lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Double Action Detective, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use lengths up to 
15,000 words. We want action stories of the 
‘who-done-it’ type, with plenty of intrigue and 
characterization. Reports are in two weeks to one 
month. We pay Yc a word, on publication.” 

Double Action Western, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy. ‘We use short stories, 
2000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 7500 to 12,000 
words; novels, 25,000 to 40,000 words. Stories 
should be undated westerns; fast moving, intelli- 
gently plotted. Reports are within two weeks to 
one month. We pay by arrangement.” 

Exciting Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We use novelettes, 
8000 to 10,000 words; shorts, 1000 to 6000 
words. Reports are within two weeks. Payment 
is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Famous Western Magazine, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
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shorts and novelettes, 2000 to 20,000 words. 
These should be rapidly paced, intelligently 
plotted, with good characterizations. Reports are 
within a month. We pay Yec a word.” 

Future Fiction, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Issued bi-monthly, alternating with Science 
Fiction. “We use fantasy material up to 15,000 
words. Payment is ¥2c to lc a word, on publica- 
tion.” 

Gangland Detective, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. “We use shorts from 2500 to 6000 
words, showing G-Man wiping out gangdom. The 
law must be victorious at all times. We pay Yac a 
word.” 

The Ghost Detective, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We use book- 
length novels done on assignment. Shorts are from 
1000 to 6000 words. Reports are made with two 
weeks. We pay 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

G-Men Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 25,000 
word novels on assignment. Novelettes, 8000 to 
10,000 words; shorts, 1000 to 6000 words. Only 
the novels depict G-Men activities—rest of maga- 
zine contains crime, mystery, detective yarns. 
We pay ac a 


Reports are within two weeks. 
word, on acceptance.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 





LATEST SALES: You will be hearing a lot about GOLF 
AS | PLAY IT, edited by Richard D. Chapman and Led- 
yard Sands, a book on which | worked, which appeared 
in August, and which is ga aationwide publicity. 
For the first time the 28 leading Amateur Golf Cham- 
pions of the country have revealed their secrets. A per- 
fect example of the idea book and how it develops m 
a suggestion into a money maker. 

Another mystery sale—this time for a coast author. Watch 

for MURDER IN THE STRATOSPHERE, to be published 
shortly. Just sold the American rights (to McKay) of new 
book by an English client, THE HOW, WHAT AND WHY 
OF ASTROLOGY, by W. J. Tucker. 
LATEST NEWS: CATHEDRAL IN THE SUN, recently 
recommended by the Cardinal's Literature Committee, 
has just gone into two more printings. | am very proud 
of this book, published last March, which is still getting 
excellent reviews, and still very much in demand. 
JONAH'S ARK, which came out in June, is getting fea- 
ture reviews even now. This great sea story has been 
repeatedly compared to the best of Conrad. 


LATEST CALLS: New swing toward full blooded romantic 
novels (see THREE CITIES, by D. L. Murray, just published.) 
Market particularl good for period stories, about this or 
any other civilized country. Market for Americana good as 
ever. But query me first to make sure of your subject matter. 

Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; CARLYLE HOUSE; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; 
VANGUARD; E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and pop- 
ular book firms like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GopWin, 
GREENBERG, etc. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


! am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline Teg write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST | 


OZEN 
ASSETS 


When you have a 
check and can't cash it, 
that check is an asset 
— but a frozen asset. 
Ask any bank. Your own 
background — if you 
know how to use it—is 
your biggest asset. 
Don't let it freeze. 





Cc. B. GILFORD 
First sale—$200 


Through the years a great many writers have 
come to me with assets they couldn't cash be- 
cause they didn't know what to do with them. 
A good portion were able to break the ice. And 
your assets are every bit as good as theirs. 


You will cash in on your assets when | deter- 
mine your true markets, as | have done for so 
many other writers. FROZEN ASSETS INTO 
COLD CASH: $846 as we go to press. C. Ber- 
nard Gilford, of Kansas City, whose first sale | 
have just made—for $200—writes, “Il am grate- 
ful for your valuable assistance. Without your 
suggestions and directions throughout, | am con- 
fident that this sale would not have been pos- 
sible.” 


How can you cash in on your frozen assets? 
By doing what my selling writers have done: TELL ME 
ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your first manu- 
script. Once | know what you can do best I'll work with 
you from outline to finished manuscript—and when 
you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for 
many of the writers working with me. 


After i make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are : $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50¢c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No “collaborations.” Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


The Masked Detective, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We use book- 
length novels on assignment. Shorts, 1000 to 6000 
words. Reports are in two weeks. Payment is 
Yac a word, on acceptance.” 

Mystery Novels and Short Stories, 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We want horror, 
terror, weird stories up to 15,000 words. Avoid 
the disgusting and the distasteful. Go lightly on 
sex. Reports are within two months. Payment is 
4c a word, on publication.” 

Phantom Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘We use 
book-length novels on assignment. Shorts are 
1000 to 6000 words in length. We report in two 
weeks and pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

Real Western, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy. “We use short stories from 
2000 to 7000 words; novelettes from 7500 to 
12,000 words; novels from 25,000 to 40,000 
words. Undated westerns, fast moving, intelli- 
gently plotted stories are wanted. We pay accord- 
ing to arrangement with author. Reports are 
made within a month.” 

Sports Fiction, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. “We use action 
stories of sports. Some woman interest is accept- 
able, but not too much. Unusual situations are 
always welcome. Lengths, 5000 to 6000 words; 
up to 12,000 in novelettes. We pay Y2c a word, 
and up, on publication.” 

Sports Winners, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued _bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. ‘‘We use short stories up 
to 10,000 words. Stress plot, action, characteriza- 
tion. All sports are used. We report within three 
weeks to one month. Payment is 2c a word, and 
up, on publication.” 

10 Story Sports, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use short stories up 
to 10,000 words. Stress plot, action, characteriza- 
tion; all sports. We report within a month and 
pay Yc a word, and up, on publication.” 

Thrilling Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
novels, 15,000 to 20,000 words; novelettes, 8000 
to 10,000 words; shorts, 1000 to 6000 words. 
Reports are within two weeks, Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


General, Miscellaneous and Fictional 
Magazines 


Current History and Forum, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. John T. Hackett, E. 
Trevor Hill, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use factual, controversial and 
human interest articles that have a news peg; 


reportorial rather than literary style; 2000 to 
3500 words. We report on scripts within two 
weeks, Payment is 2c to 4c a word, on publica. 
tion.” 

Friday, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, New York 
City. D. S. Gillmor, Editor. Issued weekly; 10¢c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are not in the market 
for fiction. The non-fiction material must be of a 
type that is easily adaptable to the use of pictures; 
shorts not to be longer than 1500 words. We 
suggest that outlines be submitted for considera- 
tion before the article, itself, is sent in. We buy 
photographs. Reports are made within two weeks 
or three weeks. Rate of payment depends on the 
play given the stories in the magazine. We prefer 
to discuss compensation for material with the 
author.” 

Frontiers—A Magazine of Natural History, 
1900 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
John H. Fulweiler, Editor. Issued 5 times 
annually; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We sug- 
gest that authors query us first before submitting 
material. Our articles must be slanted to interest 
authors who live along the eastern seaboard. This 
precludes western and much southern material, 
Limit is 2800 words. Articles are read by advisory 
committee of scientists. They must be ACCU- 
RATE. We occasionally buy photographs—a few 
single pix; prefer series that tell a story or will 
form a layout. Reports are in ten days. We pay 
lc a word, usually on publication; other arrange- 
ments may be made.” 

Future Magazine (The Magazine for Young 
Men), 134 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Felix B. Streyckmans, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for short biographical sketches for “Today’s Young 
Men.’ These should be about young men who 
have reached distinction worthy of national notice 
at an age that is earlier than average for the same 
type of attainment. We want articles on national 
problems, national and international affairs and 
on foreign relations, provided they contribute 
some new thought to the subject. Satirical articles 
are wanted on these subjects. Also articles on 
foreign trade; factual article on new products, 
practices or processes that are making marked 
advances over 1929. They must include the part 
young men can play in these developments. We 
want humor or satire that is backed up with an 
idea; humorous slants on business, some angle of 
modern life or the changing times. Also gag car- 
toons on the above subjects, for which we pay $3 
on publication. We pay from lc to 2c a word, 
on publication, and we report on scripts within 
from two weeks to one month.” 

Marriage Guide, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Jules Carter Saltman, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want article material wherein marital and 
sex problems are solved—1500 words. Medical 
doctors as writers are preferred. Reports are 
within two weeks. We pay Yec a word, on pub- 
lication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


All 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher’s book 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right. . ee 
John B. “Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed .. 2.50 
The en ‘Word and How to 
Use 1.50 


7 Turck Baker 
Desk Form of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus . . 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 
oor 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 
jJanct Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language ........... 
James C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified. ... 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ....... geen 
Soule’s Synonyms . Pees 
Don’t Say It Seales 
John B. “Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play settee 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
me my gccab atone 
n H. Lawson 
So You’ “ Waiting ae 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary .............. 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writin 
Peter 
Gateway to Radio ............ 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them ..... ee 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing ..... 5a 
Ralph Rogers” 
New Technique of eeu 
Writing .... ae 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories .... oa Sate 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
a Bends vyneblnav 
O. F. Martin 
Radio Writing Se La iaecaticsa Seessis hsp 
Max Wylie 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Poems Editors Buy 
Edith Cherrin ton 
First eh ey erse. 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters........... 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. . 
Jj. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
50 


Points About Poetry... Deuwien 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short vee 1.00 
. 25.00 


Plotto ..... 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of the Short Story. ... . 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
Downey @ E. H. Slosson 


. 3.50 
. 2.00 

75 
2.00 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The — s Market..... . 3.00 
A. Mathieu 
1940 Year ‘Book and ee 


Guide 
Photo-Market Guide 
john P. Lyons 
1940 Photo Almanac & penned 
Guide .. a 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook. 
All foreign markets 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing .. 5 pe areas 
Sigmund S aeth 
The Art of Song 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals ... ; 
H. Rossiter : Snyder 


. 3.00 


3.00 


Writing 


Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
Jack Woodford 
Narrative Technique 
. 3.00 
Laurence D’ wtenndl 
The Writing of Fiction........ 
Fundamentals of Fiction ‘Writing 2.00 
ill Herman 
s a Career.. 
3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
2.00 
Charles Carson 
. 2.00 
Lawrence H. "Conrad 


and Camera 50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story bees Riasiiawwe 
Thomas . Uzzell” 
dack Woodford 
Stories . ea . 3.00 
Writing for Profit. . 
Toca of Fiction Writing. .. 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
2.00 
obinson 
The Story’s the Thing......... 3.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Descriptive and Narrative 
Around the Copy Desk . 2.00 


Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 
ee to Have a Brain 
avid Raffelock 
. 2.50 
Trial & Error... 
Can 
. 3.00 
ilhelm 
owst 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffm 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Agnes Parsons 
. 2.00 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 
Writing the Magazine Article. .. 
Writing 
Medill School of Journalism 





2.00 
3.75 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern gy Investigation. . 

. Harry Suderman 
Megsine “Article Writing. ..... 
rennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell... 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel. ... 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel. . 
Murder Manual is 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 
Sea and Navy Writer’s ang 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 
Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 
Cowboy Lingo Sear 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing. . 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing.......... 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology . the Writer...... 
Pro K. Nixon 
The Writer’ 8 ge saan 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing.. 
Harrington 
Making —— DRC a 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Said Book ; cee 
All Synonyms for “said” 
ne Choice a 
Alfred Dashiel 
eee RR eee 
B. Vivian 
How to yok Mss. ont 
Contest Entries jae tend 
ce eee 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning......... 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning..... 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... . 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to Make ae By 
Writing attila lees 
Selling What You. Write... 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them = 
Helen King 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles : . 3.65 
elen M. Patterson 
. 1.00 
. 1.50 


— 


Bik keSs 


The Mind in the Makin 
james Harvey Ro inson 
Manuscript Record Book ..... 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Gentlemen: 


For which I see 3. 
ee 
Address 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks =p your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine r meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 
d pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental! in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mother's Home-Life and Household Gueit, 
National Weeklies, Inc., Winona, Minnesota, 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use 
stories of 2500 words; poetry. Reports are within 
one month. Payment is low and made on publica. 
tion.” 

New Astrology, 210 East 43rd Street, New 
York City. Carl Payne Tobey, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
factual articles that bear on astrology—2500 
words or less. As example, Sept. issue carries a 
story of two real girls born same time, same 
day and year, same names. Look exactly alike. 
Weights and measurements identical. Character. 
istics the same. Lives run parallel. We will give 
prospective writers full hearted cooperation in 
further defining policy and offering suggestions, 
Articles are written more in a newspaper or news 
style. Reports are within one month. We pay Yc 
to le a word, on publication, but we prefer to 
judge each article on its merit since some are 
costly to prepare.” 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles of about 
2000 words, illustrated, on New Mexico interest. 
We buy photographs that are suitable for covers 
and that are New Mexico subjects. We use 
poetry, but offer no payment for it. Reports are 
from one to two weeks. Payment is $10 to $15, 
on publication.” 

Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. W. S. Appleton, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use historical antiquarian related to New England. 
We take a long time to report on scripts. Pay- 
ment is $5 to $10, on acceptance.” 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use prose in 600 word’ limit. Always include 
photos; figures should be large, clear, glossy 
prints. We use poetry not to exceed 20 lines. 
Reports are within a day or two. We pay ca 
word for prose; $1 to $2.50 for verse, on accept- 
ance.” 


Physical Culture, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Miss Ann Gurley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “We print 
first-person serials of three installments (12,000 
to 15,000 words). These may be fictionized and 
dramatized versions of true experiences, or if 
straight fiction, must have the ring of truth. 
Subjects: marriage problems, parent-child rela- 
tionships, current social problems. These should 
be slanted so that there is a health angle—either 
mental or physical health. We buy photographs. 
Reports are in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Sex Guide, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. L. Pellman, M.D., Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles wherein marital problems are solved, 1500 
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words; medical doctors as writers preferred. Re- 
ports are within two weeks. We pay Yac a word, 
on publication.” 


Spot, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Fred 
Feldkamp, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. 
“We are in the market for feature ideas—all in 
the entertainment field—night clubs, hobbies, 
sports; picture spreads on various forms of amuse- 
ment and relaxation. We dq not want the usual 
posed publicity shots of seasonal events, etc., but 
unposed shots avoiding the usual point of view, 
giving the side the ordinary person never gets a 
chance to see, etc. We pay $5 per picture, on 
publication.” 

Successful Farming, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We have no 
need for fiction at present. We want news of 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmer Chapters; outstanding 
projects of plain dirt farmers; scientific develop- 
ments and equipment affecting farmers; farm 
home furnishings material; home building and 
remodeling—2500 word maximum. We buy pho- 
tographs. Very little poetry is purchased. Re- 
ports are in two weeks. We pay 1c to 4c a 
word for articles; 25c a line for verse; $3 to $5 
each for photographs.” 

Sunshine @& Health, Sunshine Park, Mays 
Landing, New Jersey. Ilsley Boone, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “This is a maga- 
zine devoted to the interest of sun-bathing and the 
philosophy of Nudism. We want short stories 
with the nudist tie-up, sympathetically handled. 
We also want any article that is seriously written 
and that has a close relation to nudism in some 
phase of its interest. We want completely nudist 
photos, unposed, groups of people showing some 
group nudist activity. Studio photographs of 
nude figures are not wanted. Payment depends 
on value of material, made on publication.” 

Travel, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We use no fiction. We 
want 1500 to 5000 word articles. These should 
be accompanied by photographs—glossy prints 
preferred. We buy photographs for which we 
pay $1 to $5 each. Reports are in one to two 
weeks. We pay Ic a word, on publication.” 

Travel Lore, Luray, Virginia. Darwin Lam- 
bert, Editor. Issued monthly, June through Octo- 
ber; 10c a copy; $1.00 for two years. “We use 
short stories on local color or nature, emphasiz- 
ing relationship of man and nature. Also we use 
very rarely a story of a traveler and his prob- 
lems; 2000 words. Articles are largely staff 
written. We sometimes buy scenery and nature 
pix. Poetry sometimes purchased. We report in 
one to two weeks. Payment is Yec a word, after 
publication.” 

Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 
a year. “We use fiction—seasonal—not over 
2500 words. We use articles not over 1500 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under expectenced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


announces: 


HARK McQUEEN’S short short story, 
TRIANGLE, which won 4th prize in 
1940 Writer’s Digest - Liberty short-short 
contest and W. H. Perkins’ short short, 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS, which 
won 3rd prize in 1939 Writers Digest- 
Liberty contest, sell for a $100 apiece to 
a national market through Robert Ober- 
first Literary Agency. Liberty Weekly 
purchased the first three of the prize win- 
ners at $100 apiece. The Oberfirst agency 
sold two of the yarns at $100 per story. 
Revision and SLANTING at the right 
market counted in these important sales! 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS! 
If you desire to slant your short-short stor- 
ies at the popular, commercial markets, 
be sure to read my series of instructive 
articles, ANALYSIS OF A SYNDICATE 
SHORT-SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A 
LIBERTY SHORT-SHORT. ANALY- 
SIS OF A COLLIER’S SHORT-SHORT 
and ANALYSIS OF A THIS WEEK 
SHORT-SHORT, which are currently 
appearing in THE WRITER. The Janu- 
ary, March, June and September issues 
of THE WRITER carry these articles. 
The Writer is published at 8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. These articles analyze 
penetratingly the short-shorts published 
by McClure, Liberty, Collier’s and This 
Week. These analyses should help you 
in the writing and slanting of this type 
of popular short-short fiction. 


LATEST NEWS: Anne MacNab’s short- 
short story, ONE PAIR OF WINGS, 
which won 5th prize in 1940 Digest-Lib- 
erty contest and high praise from Liberty 
clicks with a national market through 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY 
AGENCY. Also, Thomas W. Monroe’s 
short-story sells to a national market 
through this agency. Mr. Monroe placed 
47th in the Digest contest. 

My 20 years’ writing and selling experience will 
help you make your stories right. My clients 
reach the best markets — THIS WEEK, HAR- 
PER’S, ELKS, AMERICAN, LOVE STORY, 
ALL STORY, LEDGER SYNDICATE, Mc- 
CLURE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, NEWS 
SYNDICATE and others. Short-short stories 
bring from $5.00 to $500.00 depending on the 
quality and the markets which purchase them. 
The reading and handling fees are very low: 
$1.00 fee for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; 
$3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above 
the 5, word quota. Poems, 50c; articles, 
$2.00; serials, $5.00. Suggestions for revision 
offered on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Re- 
submissions free. My agency is expanding. I 
need more promising beginners to join my 
clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 


words. No war or preparedness subjects. We 
buy photographs, and poetry. We report in two 
weeks and pay Ic to 2c a word, on acceptance 
or publication.” 


Religious Magazines 

The Bengalese, Foreign Mission Seminary, 
Brookland P. O., Washington, D. C. F. P. Goodall, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use stories with 
India background—not necessarily missionary, 
Small accent on romance may be used. We want 
articles concerning India—customs, people, activi- 
ties, etc. 500 to 2000 words. We buy photo- 
graphs of India. Occasionally poetry is bought— 
religious is preferred. Reports are within two to 
four weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on accept- 
ance,” 

The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. T. Otto Nall, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $2 a year. “We use little fiction, but 
we have room for some stories of family life. 
Best length is 1500 to 2500 words. We use articles 
on religion, travel, family life, education, world 
problems—all as related to religion. Length is 
1500 to 2000 words. We buy photographs and 
poetry. Reports are in two weeks. Payment is 
34c a word, on publication.” 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Frederick M. 
Lynk, S.V.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We use good, wholesome 
stories, about 2000 to 2500 words; also shorter 
ones. We want a few, preferably illustrated, 
articles on geographical and historical subjects, 
about 1000 to 1500 words. We rarely buy photo- 
graphs. We buy poetry if it is pertaining to 
nature, the home, religious things. Reports are 
in about two weeks. We pay lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

(The merry-go-round will take you back to 

page 54, please) 


“WRITING THE 
SHORT SHORT STORY” 


BY ROBERT OBERFIRST 


SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: The reason 
why many short-shorts fail to make the grade is 
because they lack the 3 fundamental elements. 
Do you know these 3 cardinal elements that 
make a salable short-short? Be sure to send for 
my important booklet, WRITING THE SHORT- 
SHORT STORY, which explains in detail the 3 
cardinal elements in writing a salable short- 
short story. After you read this booklet you 
should have no trouble in selling your short- 
shorts! If you want to write to SELL order 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY by 
Robert Oberfirst, the foremost authority on this 
type fiction. 

Enclose !0¢ in coin (no stamps) to cover printing and 
mailing costs. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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©“NUSUAL SERVICE” 


| am frequently asked whether | “bother with beginners.” As a matter of fact, 
the majority of writers who enlist my help ave beginners—-and it’s my Job to see to it 
that they do not remain beginners! 





tlere is a letter written me by one such “beginner” on the sale of his first story 





“Anyone who could take a fellow like me, who didn’t even know what makes a 
story prior to working with you in the Professional] Collaboration Service, and make a 
writer of him, deserves a niche in the Hall of Fame. For a few dollars you showed me 
what it’s all about. Too cheap, I say. It was worth not less than $500.00. Words fail to 
express my appreciation of your patience and your kindly help.” (*) 








And here is another “beginner,” with whose novel | dealt in the Criticism and Sales 
Service. The novel was published, on a royalty basis of a little over 50c a copy to the 
author—an almost unheard-of percentage. As a result of the prestige gained by the 
author, he was asked to write a great historical pageant for the San Francisco Fair— 
a pageant with a cast of over 500—so that his success is now assured. He is constantly 
being asked to write and produce dramatic skits and plays, while three great publishing 
houses have asked to see his next book. (*) 




















> Names on request 


So it goes. If you, too, have run into heavy weather and feel that you need help, GET THE 
FACTS. They are given in my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS. 
SISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It tells of my work with writers, gives my creden- 
tials, and also contains other vital information. noi obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocketbook 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 tor any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC. lo briei, | back my judgment 


ug “‘short-short stories’); for longer stories the fee i» of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 words and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so 

sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 The commission on sales is 10 per cent 

to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100, words, My sales office is located in the heart of New York's 

$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. publishing district, and resident representatives submit 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge my client’s accepted scripts in person to the editors 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be in accordance with my detailed instructions in each 

made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- case, thus assuring you of the best personal contact 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION with editors 





| FREE TO YOU 


Reprint of one of my published articles on 
WHERE AND HOW TO GET AND DEVELOP PLOTS 
if youre having trouble with your plotting, write for it today, as the supply is limited 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Asthor ‘The Profit in Writing’’ 13.001; ‘‘Writing Novels to Sell’’ (2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks’’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); "'Mistress of Spears’’ 1$2.50), etc 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
PO. Box 632. . . ; BEVERLY HILLS, CALIP. 
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WRITERS! Try A New ROYAL PORTABLE 


ROYAL 
WITH I 
My new Royai 


TYPING SO 
Oo 


rejection slips. 
ed on a 





HELPS 


repaid me many times ever 
I haven't made 


ideas more logically at he 
keys of my Royal 


LD FIRS! 
RY 


ss ue is nae e 
The 


ROYAL TURNS OUT MORE 
WORK—FASTER! 


| am an experienced typist and have 
earned extra money for eight years 
by the sale of short stories 

I have produced and sold 


more stories than during any 
similar previous period A new 
Royal Portable helped me. It’s the 
fastest portable I've ever used 
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Portable nas 


a fortune 
ports stories 


Would a Royal Portable help 
you sell your first story or make 
more money with your writing? 
You'll never know until you try 
it yourself! It’s easy to get a 
brand new Royal on Free Home 
Trial—just mail the coupon for 
complete information. Join the 
ranks of successful writers who 
use Royals, today! 


Present my 
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AGIC’ MARGIN the most 


of all typewriter improvements 





ANYONE CAN USE IT. 


CAN TURN OUT BEAUTIFUL WORK 


AND HERE’S WHY! 

you MAGIC Margi it 
automatically 3 times fast 
Segment Shift Freedom, Tou 
Touch-set Ta lime 


and office typewriter feature 


full-sized Keyboard and all 


Tested, proved 
Royal, world’s largest 
exclusively to the 
writers 
*Trade- 


omp. 


mark, Rex s. Pat. Of 


FREE: 


Royal’s Instant Typ 
ing Chart shows you 
how to type RIGHT 
INCLUDED with 
every Royal Portable 
at no extra cost—a 
handsome Carrying 
Case 





3ets the margin 


ruaranteed 
any devoted 
manufacture of type @ 


. ANYONE 
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er; Locked 
h Control* 
Saver To 
3. Standard 
controls, 


Made by 


COUPON BRINGS DETAILS...MAIL TODAY 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. WD-40, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Tell me how I « m FREI 


an get a genuine New Roya! Portable « 


TRIAL; also tell me how I can own one for ONLY A FEW 
4 DAY including small carrying charge 
Name Street 
City County State 
MAKE THAT OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY! 
Please quote trade-in allowance ona 


| ypewriter, Seria! No 
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